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ABSTRACT 

The cooperative education planning study provides an 
overview and initial analysis of the varied postsecondary cooperative 
education goals and realities and i'lentifies key issues and 
indicators of program success to be considered in evaluation 
cooperative education programs. The study involved several data 
sources and approaches, including: (1) a literature review; (2) a 
review of Federally finded 1973-74, cooperative education program 
proposals; and (3) a detailed examination of eight cooperative 
education school programs. Data were gathered through: (1) interviews 
with program coordinators, faculty, students, and staff, (2) a mail 
survey of current and past students, and (3) telephone interviews 
with past and present employers of cooperative education students. 
The eight sample schools (University of Detroit, the University of 
the Pacific, Pratt Institute, Pasadena City College, Alice Lloyd 
College, Lees Junior College, Texas Southern University, and 
Washington Technical Institute) were selected for their diversity in 
type of institution, student body characteristics^ geography, and 
mode of program operation. The remainder of the document discusses 
findings in the areas of defining cooperative education, program 
goals, differing perspectives, major programmatic issues, indicators 
of program success, and a summary of the study*s implications. 
(BP) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Background and Methodolopiy 

Cooperative education involves an integrated mixture of class- 
room and practical work experience. It is a concept broad enough to 
include a wide variety of program components, which prohibits anything 
more than the most skeletal definition. 

Initiated in the School of Engineering of the University of 
Cincinnati in 1906, cooperative education has expanded to include mar y 
disciplines and hundreds of schools. In 1974, 371 institutions received 
$10,750, 000 in Title IV-D federal grants. At its best, cooperative 
education represents a three-way partnership among students seeking 
study. related work experience, employers providing coop jobs for 
students, and educational institutions committed to supplying both the 
academic interface and the administrative support necessary for the 
student-employer matching effort. 

Cooperative education is believed to offer many benefits, including: 

An increase in educational opportunities for students 
from low-income families; 

Career education and preparation, including exposure 
to the world of work* 

• Exposure of students to a diversity of work experiences 
related to the students' academic field, and thus aid in 
career selection; and 
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Help in opening doors to jobs previously not available 
to minorities and women, and thus increase their 
career opportunities. 

The current study was designed to provide an overview and initial 

analysis of the varied cooperative education goals and realities, and to 

identify key issues and indicators of program success which should be 

considered in the evaluation of cooperative education p^rograms. The 

study involved several data sources and approaches, including: 

Review of the literature, 

Review of cooperative education program proposals 
federally-funded in FY 1973-74, 

Site visits to eight cooperative education schools 
and interviews with program coordinators, faculty 
members, students, and staff, 

A mail survey of current and past students of the 
eight schools, including both cooperative education 
and non-participating students, 

• Telephone interviews with past and present 

employers of cooperative education students at 
each of the eight schools. 

The eight sample schools were selected for their diversity in 
type of institution, characteristics of the student body, geography, and 
mode of program operation. The schools selected we re: 

The University of Detroit, a private, Jesuit Institution in Detroit's 
inner city. Most (71 percent) of the schools' coop students are enrolled 
in the engineering school; other significant sources of coop students are 
accounting, architecture, business administration, and social science. 



The University of the Pacific , a private, coeducational institution, 
located in Stockton, within one of California's major agricultural regions. 
Tuition of $3, 000 per year is especially high in a state which has a 
well-developed system of publicly supported higher education, and 
roughly half of UOP*s students come from families with annual incomes 
of less than $7, 500. Cooperative education is therefore an important 
means of making UOP "affordable. 

Pratt Institute , a private, coeducational university located near 
New York City's Bedford-Stuyvesant section, originally founded as a 
vocationally-oriented training institute for artists and technicians. 
Only about ten percent of the student body are from minority groups. 
Because Pratt's tuition is $2,200, in a city where a university network 
(the City University) provides low-cost higher education, the role of 
income derived from coop jobs in offsetting this tuition differential is 
important. 

Pasadena City College , a public four-year college serving six 
unified school districts in the Pasadena Area Community College District 
of California. The student body includes about 10 percent black students 
and seven percent students with Spanish surnames. The cooperative 
education program, which was predated by a workstudy program, is 
dominated by social science majors. 
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Alice Lloyd College, a private, two-year liberal arts college 
located in the Appalachian mountains of Kentucky, The student body is 
primarily white and from lower-income families. Located in a poor 
job market, Alice Lloyd has emphasized jobs in social service areas 
for its coop students; it was once part of a six school cooperative 
education consortium. 

Lees Junior College, a private, two-year institution in Jackson, 
Kentucky, with a student body similar to that of Alice Lloyd (i.e. , 
primarily white and from poverty-level families). Lees Junior College 
was also once part of the six-school consortium for cooperative 
education. When it was disbanded soon after formation. Lees continued 
its program independently. Coop jobs emphasize the social services* 

Texas Southern University , a state-supported, coeducational 
institution located in a Houston Model Cities neighborhood. With about 
70 percent of its students from low-income families, the need for 
employment during enrollment is widespread. The most commgn 
major among coop students is drafting and design, and the curriculum 
of this discipline has been modified in response to the coop work 
expe rience. 

Washington Technical Institute , an urban land-grant college 
located in the District of Columbia which admitted its first students in 
1968. Its stated goal is to becorre a model inner-city technical school. 
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Virtually all the students are minority group members; coop students 
are rrDst often enrolled in the departments of business, police science, 
engineering, public service, education, technology and recreation. 
Findings and Implications 

Cooperative education as perceived, planned, and ope rationalized 

by different individuals and institutions has no single or consistent 

structure, purpose, philosophy, or objectives. The study indicated the 

existence of several different although sometimes interrelated coopera- 

tive education purposes, goals, and prioritie s, including: 

Providing opportunities for career exploration 
by students. 

Providing students with technical skills and 
experience through specific caree r- related 
coop assignments, 

• Giving students an introduction to the work 
world and some practical "human relations" 
training; 

• Giving students from low-income families an 
opportunity to attend college due to partially 
covering costs through coop job earnings; 

Providing a means for schools to offset tuition 
differentials and thereby compete for students 
with less expensive schools; 

• Providing additional opportunities for minority 
and women students through using coop assign- 
ments to break down traditional barriers. 
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While schools often espouse several of these goals or purposes, 
the relative importance placed on different purposes helps to determine 
the structure and components of a single school's cooperative education 
program. In some cases schools adopt goals which are sometimes in 
conflict, and this can result in operational confusion, particularly 
where priorities are unclear. For example, a school may adopt as a 
goal the provision of career exploration opportunities which implies 
permitting students to try several different kinds of coop assignments 
and providing technical job skills which implies having students 
return to the same coop job repeatedly to gain such skills. 

It appears that many schools initiate cooperative education pro- 
grams without going beyond the widely accepted general concept to 
consider the specific implications of different priorities. Thus they 
may not be aware of potential conflicts or of the specific policy and 
programmatic decisions facing them, and the probable effects of 
different decisions upon program operations and impact. 

Based on the present study, it appears that every cooperative 
education program must make certain policy and procedural decisions 
in order to function, although these decisions may be reached co istiously 
and related to stated goals and prioritie s, or they may be made almost 
unconsciously, in an effort to get a program started. The nature of 
these interrelated decisions has major implications for the structure, 
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componentsyoand impacts of a cooperative education program. Among 
these 'key decision areas are the following: 

Academic majors to be included in the program. 
Programs may be limited to students in technical 
fields such as accounting, engineering, business, ' 
and architecture, or liberal arts majors may be 
eligible. 

/ 

Relative emphasis on career exploration versus 
gaining of specific, technical Job experience. 
Where programs include liberal arts majors, 
students may be primarily coft^erned with career 
exploration. Students in technical fields seem 
more likely to be concerned with developing 
technical job skills and perhaps becoming 
full-time employees. 

Concern with pay scales for coop jobs . Where 
these jobs make college possible for students 
from low-income families, level of pay and 
minimizing of travel and subsistence costs for 
jobs not adjacent to campus becomes very 
important. Where coop experience is the kev 
objective, pay levels may be of less importance. 

• Question of academic credit for coop experience . 

Coop programs may be particularly popular 
where academic credit towards graduation is 
awarded for coop experience. The question of 
transferability of credit is also a concern. 
Faculty may be wary of awarding credit unless 
there is some means of evaluating student per- 
formance and determining the academic relevance 
of the coop job. The nature and extent of class- 
room-job interface becomes an issue. 

Issues of student selection criteria. Coop 
programs can become "dumping grounds" for 
poorly qualified students or allow for "creaming" 
of the best qualified students. Selection criteria 
affect potential program impact in terms of 
career exploration, a source of income, and 
technical preparation for employment. 
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• Determination of program scheduling . Coop 
education programs may be mandatory or elective. 
Moreover, although Title IV-D clearly refers to 
''alternate" programming alternating periods 

of full-time study and full-time , work assignments 
some programs remain "parallel," providing for 
simulaneous part-time study and part-time vo^k 
assignments. 

Administrative issues . The location of a program^ 
within the institutional structure may affect its 
support from faculty, particularly with regard to 
academic credit for work experience. Where coop 
programs are part of academic affairs offices, faculty 
support seems greatest. 

• Question of charp^ing tuition for work assignments. 
If tuition is not charged for this period, schools may 
find it difficult to provide desirable faculty and staff 
oversight of the program. \<it such costs may burden 
low-income students and seem justified only if work 
assignments are related to stude nt's academic work. 

Decisions in these key areas, together with program goals and 

priorities, sha'-e each individual program. If key decisions are not 

* consistent with^ greed-upon pTogyain goals and priorities, programs 

may find it difficult to meet their own goals. 

Information from a variety of study data sources indicate that one 

major concern affects all the other cooperative education issues, and 

provides perhaps the major challenge to schools attempting to run 

successful cooperative education programr. This key issue is the 

necessity for 1 alancing the differing and sometimes conflicting goals 

and priorities of the various cooperative education program participants: 

students, faculty, staff, and employers . 
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Employers often are looking for future permanent 
employees and individuals with enough job know- 
ledge to be valuable staff. Thus they typically favor 
having the same student return each work period 
throughout coop program participation. This is 
particularly true in the more technical fields. 

Faculty are concerned with protecting the quality 
of a degree, and may be skeptical of coop jobs 
unless they are closely related to academic work. 
Moreover, they often question whetl 'ir and under 
what conditions academic credit toward graduation 
should be awarded for coop experience. Technical 
field faculty may prefer students' repeated coop 
assignment to the same employer as being especially 
career -relevant. 

Students may view coop experience as a chance for 
career exploration, a means of helping to finance a 
college education, a*^way of finding a future employer, 
an easy way to get academic credit or a combina- 
tion of these. Depending upon their priorities, they 
may favor or oppose repeated assignment to the same 
employer, and may look for different kinds of coop 
job opportunities. 

Cooperative education staff must attempt to balance 
employer, faculty, and student desires and to recon- 
cile them with Federal requirements and the stated 
policies and priorities of the institution. They must 
satisfy employers in order to maintain needed coop 
openings, keep faculty support if credit is to be pro- 
vided and academic interface maintained, and meet 
student demands to assure participation at full 
capacity. Moreover, they are responsible for oper- 
ating a **successfur' program based on local goals 
and objectives. 

This overview study clearly indicates the vital importance of the 
balancing of disparate priorities and dexoands in the development and 
maintenance of a successful cooperative education program, whatever 
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its individual goals and objectives. The other issues identified provide 
a basis for the analysis of existing cooperative education programs 
and for the development of evaluative models which can measure pro- 
gram success in meeting individual goals. However, the program and 
philosophical diversity in present cooperative education efforts indicates 
that no single set of ^'performance'' or ''success" criteria can be 
established for such programs . Instead, it is necessary first to 
establish an individual program's purposes and priorities, and then to 
evaluate its success in terms of: 

• the consistency of its policies and procedures with 
its stated goals and priorities, and 

the extent to which its stated goals are being met. 

Based on the limited sample of cooperative education schools in 

this study, it appears that the term "cooperative education" is a broad 

concept with many different "operational definitions." There appears 

to be no universal unifying or guiding principle beyond that of meshing 

classroom and work experience in postsecondary education which 

could serve as a single foundation for program evaluation. However, 

a broader study with a large school sample might successfully identify 

and describe a series of cooperative education program models which 

could serve as organizing factors in program evaluation. Such models 
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might also prove extremely valuable as guides to schools planning 
cooperative education programs, helping them to identify key decision 
points and issues. 
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1.0 PURPOSE AND METHODOLOGY 



!• 1 Background of the 
Siudy 



Unfortunately for policy makers in institutions of higher learning 
throughout the nation, as well as in state and federal government positions, 
a comirionly accepted definition of a concept as complex and dynamic as 
cooperative education is hard to find. Certainly everyone would agree 
that cooperative education involves some mixture of classroom and 
practical work experience. Most definitions also prescribe that these 
two kinds of experiences be "integrated**, each designed to make the othei 
more meani'^ful, each therefore better able to contribute to the growth 
and development of the individual student. Beyond these bare details come 
a myriad of questions concerning such issues as parallel versus alternate 
scheduling, the relationship of work positions to a student's major field 
of study, the role work should play when it comes to degree requirements, 
etc. As the cooperative education movement has grown to proportions 
it would have been difficult to foresee at its inception almost 70 years 
ago, the concept of cooperative education has evolved, and any definition 
hoping to encompass the hundreds of programs now in operation must 
stretch to include the widest imaginable range of details. A good 
general and therefore, of necessity skeletal definition of coopera- 
tive education is offered by Charles F. Seaverns, Jr. of Northeastern 
University; 
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Cooperative education is a unique educational process 
designed to enhance optimum individual adjustment toward 
self-realization and career development by means of 
integrating classroom study wit .. planned and supervised 
practical experience in vocational, educational, or cultural 
activities outside of the formal classroom environment. 

Cooperative education, at its best, represents a three-way partner! 
ship between students desiring s tudy- relevant work experience, employers 
willing to provide meaningful student jobs for future members of the 
work force, and educational institutions committed to supplying academic 
interface and administrative support for the student-employer matching 
effort. 

Cooperative education was introduced in the United States in 1906 
by Herman Schneider, then faculty member, and later dean, of the School 
of Engineering at the University of Cincinnati. Schneider believed "work 
makes the spirit of the man. Although cooperative education began its 
spread to other schools almost immediately after its inception at Cincin- 
nati, its expansion was slow, though steady, until the early 1960's when 

a combination of forces contributed to produce an unprecedented 
growth. 
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During the sixties, cooperative education received the endorsen^en^ 
of two prestigious educational commissions, as well as the seal of approval 
of Harvard University, which introduced its own cooperative education 
program. But much more importantly, education, as an institution, along 
with so many other institutions, found itself subjected in the last decade 
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to a deep and searching re-examination of its goaU* and objectives, as 
well as its role in society. Students have come to demand relevance in 
higher education. At the same time, inflation, translated into rapidly- 
escalating tuition and other education costs, combined with a shrinking 
job market, has served to shift the emphasis from general learning to 
career preparation. Meaningful employment during, as well as after 
college has become a major concern. In addition, education institutions 
are recognizing with the help of the federal government's various 
equal opportunity regulations their responsibility to open their doors 
to traditionally excluded groups such as ethnic minorities, the economi- 
cally-disadvantaded, and women. 

Cooperative education also received a boost in 1968 when the U.S. 
Congress authorized the expenditure of federal funds for cooperative 
education. Title IV-D of the Higher Education Act of 1965 was amended 
to authorize grants of up to $75, 000 to colleges and universities '7or the 
planning, establishment, expansion or carrying out by such institutions of 
programs of cooperative education that alternate periods of full-time 
public and private employment. By 1974, the number of institutions 
receiving grants for such programs increased to 371; the amount of money 
granted was $10, 750,000. In 1973, cooperative education programs 
enrolled 140,000 students who earned an- average of $2,500, or a total 
of $350 million. 
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For the students, employers, and educational personnel involved 
wit.: cooperative education programs, the goals and expected benefits 
of participation are nany and varied. Each of the three partners in the 
cooperative education venture, of course, bring their own perspectives 
and needs to the development and continuing operation of individual pro- 
grams . However, the traditional rationale for a cooperative education 
program is framed in terms of four expected program effects:. 

Cooperative education programs increase educational 
opportunities for students from low-income families; 

Cooperative education programs provide career edu- 
cation and preparation, including exposure to the 
world of work; 

Cooperative education programs expose students to 

a diversity of work experiences related to the students' 

academic field, and thus aid in career selection; and 

Cooperative education programs help open doors to 
jobs previously not available to minorities and women, 
and thus increase their career opportunities. 

1.2 Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of the study was exploratory in nature; although, in 
fact, a small number of schools were to be visited and their cooperative 
education programs to be examined, no formal evaluation of them or 
of the concept of cooperative education, in general was to be performed. 
Rather, the data from these site visits would be combined with data from 
several other sources to provide the material required for a broad 
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understanding, and an initial, rudimentary analysis of the goals of 
cooperative education and their relation to the realities of operating 
programs. 

The RFP, which generated this study, listed three questions of 
primary concern: 

1- To what extent are these goals realistic? 

2. To what degree are they achieved in practice? 

3. To what extent are they competitive with one another 
and what are the trade-off choices among goals which 
must be made in designing a cooperative education 
program? 

The RFP saw cooperative education as a program with three inter- 
dependent constituencies students, institutions, and employers and 
it was decided to structure the study around this breakdown. 

CONSAD viewed the three questions posed in the RFP as guideposts 
to action. In order to answer these questions, a number of issues central 
to the development and continuing operation of coope -ative education pro- 
grams would have to be examined in depth. Virtually every activity under- 
taken in a well-run program contributes in some way to the attainments 
of goals. It would be essential, therefor, to design a research plan 
sufficiently inclusive to look at the issue of goals and objectives with all 
their ramifications. In its proposal in response to the RFP, CONSAD set 
down these central objectives for the study: 
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• a careful description and analysis of a number of 
cooperative education programs from the vantage 
point of their origins and trajectories, the organi- 
zation subsystems operative (students, colleges, 
community and employers), and the implied and 
explicit assumption3 about program functioning and 
goals; 

an assessment of the extent to which the postulated 
goals, for students, colleges and employers are 
realizable ; 

an understanding of the criteria which guide the 
development of cooperative education programs, 
and of the manner in which these criteria enter 
into choices among alternative approaches; and , 

. insight into the contextual issues of cooperative edu- 
cation programs, including opportunities which might 
be foregone in favor of cooperative education and the 
possible consequences of the resulting trade-offs. 

The study was designed to provide an appreciation of the diversity 

of goals and programs connected with the concept of cooperative education 

and would identify key issues raised by the attempt to translate goals into 

working programs. 

1. 3 Methodology and Limitations 

Project methodology consisted of five basic components: 
. a review of the literature; 

. a review of cooperative education program proposals 
federally-funded for FY 1973-74 on file with the 
Office of Education; 

site visits to eight colleges and universities with 
operating cooperative education programs; 
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• mail surveys of students and graduates, both coop 
participants and non-participants, from each of the 
eight schools; and 

• a series of telephone interviews with employers, both 
past and present, of coop participants. 

The literature review and review of Office of Education files began 
simultaneously immediately after contract award. However, the litera- 
ture review was seen as an on-going process to continue throughout the 
length of the contract period, unlike the review of Office of Education 
files which, of course, would be completed in a relatively short period 
of time. Both reviews were undertaken in order to further acquaint the 
project staff with the diversity of cooperative education programs currently 
operating throughout the country, as well as the major issues most com- 
monly associated with them. Of course, one of the issues which received 
a great deal of attention during the review was the issue of goals and 
objectives for cooperative education programs . The reviews helped 
bring into sharper focus some still vague research concerns, enabling 
the project team to begin formulating specific questions which could be 
addressed later on. 

The literature review entailed commissioning searches of ERIC 
and the New York Times Index. A bibliography of holdings of the Coopera- 
tive Education Information Clearinghouse was also obtained. In addition, 
a member of the project team hand searched the Congressional Informa- 
tion Service, Dissertation Abstracts, and the Educational Index. Contents 
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of the Journal of Cooperative Education were reviewed in Washington 
At the library of the National Education Association. 
I Six-hundred proposals federally-funded in FY 1973-74 on file v/ilh 

/ the Office of Education were examined. Proposals from schools parti- 
cipating in 22 different consortia were separated from the others, leaving 
a total of 324 proposals from schools not participating in consortia. Data 
from these 324 proposals were tabulated to provide a broad overview of 
the proposals, the schools from which they emanated and the programs 
with which they dealt. Although federal funding was not to be a require- 
ment for a school to be selected for a site visit, the review of federally- 
funded program proposals was utilized to draw up a kind of informal 
matrix to include all the broad categories into which the various programs 
could be fitted. This matrix was then used to help guide the selection of 
schools for site visits. 

In fact, all schools selected for site visits were recipients of Title 
IV-D funds, and were, therefore, included in the Office of Education 
files. In consultation with appropriate OE personnel and other outside 
experts, the schools were selected to include both public and private 
institutions; community colleges, as well as universities with under- 
graduate and graduate components; institutions located in each of the 
major geographical divisions of the country, as well as institutions in 
both rural and urban settings; institutions serving varying student bodies 
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in terms of their socioeconomic backgrounds; institutions with coop 
programs for various kinds of students in terms of major fields of study; 
and institutions with coop programs both newly initiated and firmly 
established over many years. An important consideration in the selection 
of schools was the feeling that each offered the opportunity for fresh in- 
sights and an interesting perspective in regards to cooperative education. 
For this reason, better known schools, i.e., institutions long recognized 
for their enthusiastic participation in the coop education movement like 
Northeastern and Antioch Universities, were avoided. Schools which had 
received attention as a result of some previous study were also avoided 
in an effort to prevent duplication of effort. The literature review was, 
of course, helpful in regards to identifying these schools, as was con- 
sultation with other researchers. 

It was decided to conduct site visits, in addition to the gathering 
of information through the mail and over the telephone, in order to glean 
the extra information and impressions possible only in a face-to-face 
situation. From a practical point of view, it was also felt that on-site 
interviews were less likely to result in refusal of information than tele- 
phone interviews. Interviews were originally planned with cooperative 
education and non-cooperative education faculty members, current and 
past employees, cooperative education students, and the director of the 
cooperative education program. Rather detailed interview instruments 



were developed to be used in each interview stituation. The Director of 
the coop program was to be asked to schedule interviews prior to each 
site visit. In addition, the project team was to select the sample of 
students and graduates to be included in a later mail survey on site. It 
was anticipated each site visit would require two days and be conducted 
by two team members. 

These assumptions, along with the interview instruments, were 
pre-tested during a site visit to the University of South Florida at Tampa. 
The proposed questionnaire to be utilized in the mail survey was also 
tested on-site at Tampa. As a result of the pre-test, several important 
modifications in the research logic were made. The biggest change 
related to the decision to use general interview guidelines rather than 
the formalized interview instruments. It was originally anticipated that 
specific and structured instruments would be required to assure con- 
sistency of notation by the respondents. However, once in the field, it 
was obvious that this procedure inhibited the attainment of large segments 
of important data. Respondents often embarked upon individual trains of 
thought which the interviewers recognized as useful but for which there 
was no allowance for recording on the interview instruments. Soon, 
many additional pages were filled with the resultant yield being short, 
non-detailed answers to questions. It was concluded that a less formal 
interview structure was needed which would encompass open-ended 
questions or "probes." 
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Nine areas were identified as potential areas which all field teams 

should ^robe during subsequent site visits. These included: 

factors which led to the successful initiation of a coop 
program; 

original versus current intent of the program^ 
th^ scheduling modality used by the institution; 

• the future plans for coop; 

• opinions about the sufficiency of current levels of 
funding of the coop program; 

the coordination of the coop program with other 
programs such as work study programs; 

the status of the coop administrator vis-a-vis other 
institutional personnel; 

the practices of employers in regards to hiring c6op 
students after graduations and 

the geographic distribution of employers of coop 
students along with questions raised as a result of 
the literature review. 

These probes were then incorporated into guidelines developed for 

each category of respondent. For example, the guidelines prepared for 

interviews with program coordinators included the following components:; 

• program development; 

• a comparison of initial plans and current program; 
present operation of the prog/.am; 
perspectives on program and students; 
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• skills for the role of the coordinator; and 
future plans. 

Other guidelines followed the same basic format, with one or two 
components added or deleted according to the unique viewpoint of each 
.category of respondent. The purpose of the probes and the guidelines 
developed from them was to enable the project team to identify initial 
goals and objectives and determine how well the current operation of the 
various programs followed the dictates inherent in the goals and objectives. 

Another important change involved broadening the base of the inter- 
view categories to include not only faculty, but administrators and other 
staff also. These people were to include the president of the school, 
deansi coop staff in addition to the director, financial aid office staff and 
other appropriate staff* It was also discovered that at many schools it 
might be impossible to classify faculty as either cooperative education 
faculty or non-cooperative education faculty. Programs, especially 
institution- wide programs, are often administered by a coop program 
staff alone, with no faculty directly participating in any way. It was 
decided to seek out cooperative education and non-cooperative education 
faculty whenever possible, but whenever impossible, to find faculty who 
both support and do not support cooperative education instead. 

It was also decided to seek out for interviews more than the ori- 
ginally planned five cooperative education students, after face-to-face 
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interviews netted interesting and important information. It was decided 
to seek interviews with non-cooperative ed\'cation students also. 

From the ueginning, the bias which would be introduced by asking 
the director of the coop program to schedule interviews prior to each 
site visit had been recognized. However, such a procedure seemed 
necessary for reasons of efficiency. At Tampa, however, it proved 
feasible to ask each interviewee to name several individuals he or she 
^knew who was opposed to the coop program. Additional interviews could 
then be sought with a few of these people in an attempt to off-set the bias 
likely to result from the original scheduling plan. 

Other scheduling problems which cropped up related to the diversity 
of effort required for interviewing both on and off-campus, and for drawing 
samples of students and graduates for mail surveying. It was discovered 
that a two-day, two-person effort was totally inadequate for the task. 
Hence, a three-day, three-person effort would be henceforth mounted at 
each site. All three persons would attend the initial interview with the 
coop director so that each person would acquire the background needed 
in order to perform subsequent duties. Afterward, each individual would 
act alone. It was also decided that it was all the site team could handle 
to complete on-campus interviews. Employers would be interviewed 
by phone after each site visit. 
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The drawing of samples of students and graduates for the mail 
survey proved to be a most difficult task at Tampa due to the reluctance 
of the registrar's office to cooperate in this effort. It was decided to 
enlist the help of the president of each institution in the future to encourage 
the cooperation of the registrar's office in this task. 

About 40 interviews were conducted at each of the eight schools 
selected for site visits. Interviews lasted anywhere from a half hour to 
an hour and a half. As might be expected, individual interviews often 
netted conflicting information, and documentation, in the form of bro- 
chures, proposals, reports, etc., was sought to clear up these discre- 
pancies. However, when it came to conflicting opinions, this was what 
the interviews were designed to uncover, and no attempt to reconcile 
them was maae. The expectation was that the various constituencies of 
a cooperative education program would each provide different perspectives 
on its goals and objectives and whether they have been achieved or not 
achieved. It was felt many individuals would provide a truer picture of 
a school and its program than any single person could offer. 

Telephone interviews were conducted with employers selected by 
the coop coordinator. Interviews were to be conducted with both active 
and inactive employers; employers whose practice was to hire both many 
and few students; employers in both technical and non- technical, or 
^'humanistic" fields; and employers representing both large and small 
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companies. All schools were able to provide the names of active 
employers; two schools the University of the Pacific ,and Pasadena 
City College could not provide names of inactive employers because 
they said there were none. A total of 25 active and 13 inactive employers 
were interviewed. Each interview lasted about one hour. Like the on- 
site interviews, they were loosely structured according to broad guide- 
lines, again in order to fulfill minimum requirements for comparability, 
and at the same time maximize spontaneity. 

Complete lists of students and graduates, both coop and non-coop 
participants, for the purposes of drawing samples in each category for 
the mail survey, were' made available at only four schools: the University 
of Detroit, Pratt Institute, Pasadena City College, and Waohington Tech- 
nical Institute. At these four schools, the originally proposed samples 
of 100 coop students, 100 non-coop students, 50 coop graduates, and 50 
non-coop graduates, were drawn. At the remaining schools, the teams 
were forced to use whatever names could be provided for the drawing 
of the sample and the total sample size often fell short of the desired 
total. It can not be therefore guaranteed that the samples drawn at these 
four schools were random. 

(The sample of graduates spanned a period of time dependent on the 
age of the coop program. ) 
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Questionnaires were designed for each of the four sampling groups, 
and OMB clearance was obtained. Questionnaires were several pages long, 
and included both forced-choice and open-ended questions. A cover letter 
encouraging participation from the coop coordinators of all schools, 
except the University of the Pacific, was included in the mailed question- 
naire package to students. A stamped, addressed return envelop was 
provided in each package. No follow-up procedures were utilized, A 
total of 2, 111 questionnaires were mailed to the students and graduates — 
651 to coop students, 797 to non-coop students, 339 to coop graduates, 
and 324 to non-coop graduates, A total of 614 or 29. 1% were 
returned; 199 (30,6%) from coop students, 228 (28.6%) from non-coop 
students, 99 (29. 2%) from non-coop graduates. The rate of return by- 
school was : 

University of Detroit -- 50%, 
University of the Pacific 36%, 
Pratt Institute 34%, 
Pasadena City College -- 23%, 
Alice Lloyd College 19%, 
Lees Junior College -- 22%, 
Texas Southern University 26%'; and 
Washington Technical Institute 19%. 
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It is interesting to note that the rate of return did not vary greatly 
among the four respondent categories, despite the anticipated difficulty 
of locating graduates with addresses anywhere from one to five years 
old* A slightly higher percentage of coop participants as opposed to non- 
coop participants returned questions, most likely signifying an obvious 
greater interest in cooperative education and any project related to it. 

When examining the rate of return by school, the most noticable 
characteristic is the exceedingly high rate of return from the University 
of Detroit (50%). Both the University of the Pacific and Pratt Institute 
also had high rates of return. This may be a function of the relative 
affluence of the student bodies in each of these three high-cost schools. 
Many researchers have previously discovered that better- educated, and/ 
or affluent individuals are more likely to respond to questionnaires than 
their less affluent counterparts. 

The data obtained from all sources from each of the eight schools 
were never intended to serve as the basis for deriving broad generali- 
zations about the world of cooperative education as practiced by over 400 
schools in diverse settings with diverse student bodies with a variety of 
goals and objectives. The sample schools, in no sense, are representa- 
tive of all the configurations of institutions aad programs possible. The 
information presented in the following sections, therefore, must be viewed 
in that context. It is hoped that it will serve to raise pertinent questions, 
and provide a background for further discussion and exploration of these 
issues. 
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2.0 OVERVIEW OF COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

2« 1 Literature Review 

Books devoted to the topic of cooperative education in the United 
States are few in number. Those in existence are mostly handbooks 
or manuals, designed for an audience of cooperative education adminis- 
trators and teachers. 

Periodicals provide the primary source of information on coopera- 
tive education; of special importance are: 

• The Journal of Cooperative Education, 

• The Journal of Business Education, and 

• Engineering Education ^ 

Periodical articles generally provide information and opinions 
concerning: " ^ 

• The history and philosophy of cooperative 
education, 

• The goals of cooperative education, 

• Descriptions of programs in different 
institutional settings: 

• Specific issues regarding the functioning of 
cooperative education programs, and 

• Evaluations contrasting cooperative and non- 
cooperative students or graduates. 



The authors of these articles tend to be involved in the programming 
of cooperative education. As the titles of the most frequently cited 
journals would indicate, cooperative education, as seen in the literature, 
is most often considered in terms of technical and business education. 

A discussion of the literature can be organized into the three 
domains of students, colleges, and employers, 

2. !• 1 Students 

The major point in such sources as Tyler (1971), Gore (1972), 
Wilson and Lyons (1961), and Adams and Stephens (1970) can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Work experience brings increased meaning to academic 
study. Cooperative education students are more involved 
and motivated than other students. Cooperative work 
experience makes the academic work more meaningful. 

Such authors imply a comparison between cooperative education 
and other students, with the former seen as more motivated and involved 
in their own education because their work experience clarifies, builds 
upon, and provider practical applications for their classroom experi- 
ences, 

Knowles (1971), Van Sickle (1971), and McKinney (1971) would 
seem to argue that: 

Cooperative education provides students, especially 
minorities and women, with special opportunity for 
career exploration. 



Cooperative education is viewed as a convenient testing ground for 
preliminary career choices^ Authors such as these stress the importance 
of this exploration for minority students and women, both because they 
face special institutional barriers to many careers, and because their 
pre-coUege experiences often induce limited pe rspective s regarding 
career opportunities. 

A study by Kany (1973) revealed that women students tend to 
cluster in traditionally female fields, but after a coop work experience 
their expectations widen to include more diverse opportunities. 

Other literature sources, including Wilson (1971), Cross (1971), 

Dawson (1971), and Marks and Wohlford (1971), stress the beneficial 

effects of cooperative education on personality formation and personal 

development* Wilson's view is as follows: 

Because cooperative education places the student in new 
and challenging situations demanding of him new modes 
of behavior, the experience makes a strong contribution 
to growth of the individual, in terms of his personal, 
social, and career development. 

Some authors, such as Biester (1972), complain that traditional 
qoop programs are too narrow in philosophy and implementation to 
serve the needs of a highly diverse student body. Lupton (1971) 
discusses the special problems associated with liberal arts students in 
a coop program. He urges programs designed for liberal arts students 
not be bound by the career orientation of traditional coop programs. 



This traditional career orientation is challenged by Probst (1963). 
He contends coop students become too vocation -minded too soon in 
their academic career. 



Cooperative education, as described in the literature, provides 

for some shift in the costs associated with higher education. Part of 

the financial burden is transferred from the educational institution, 

philanthropists, family and relatives to the student and his employerfs). 

While the student earns the needed money, he does so, ideally, in an 

educational context. 

Cooperative education programs provide financial aid 
for the studento This additional (alternative) source 
of funding allows students from lower socioeconomic 
backgrounds to afford post-secondary education which 
might otherwise be unavailable to them. 

Binzen (1973) extends this concept to conclude that: 

• ..the predominance of young people from working 
class families in cooperative education programs 
fulfills financial needs but also work ethic needs of 
the youth and his parents. 

It is sometimes contended that cooperative education provides 
the student with a headstart in a career; however, the literature 
provides little empirical data to support this belief. 

Z* 1.2 Colleges and Universities 

The literature provides discussions of the following possible 
beneficial effects of cooperative programs to educational institutions: 
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. The programs permit colleges to offer an 
''enriched program of education'* (Dennett, 
1969; Heermann, 1973), 

. Faculty awareness of new developments is 

enhanced as a result of cooperative education 
programs (Heermann, 1973), 

» Programs lead to improved community relations 
for the colleges involved (Tyler, 1971), 

, Cooperative education can lead to enhanced effi- 
ciency of use of college facilities (Rauh), and 

, Programs provide advantages in the recruitment 
and retention of students (Cross, 1971). 

Butler (1973) and Pratt (1972) both see staffing, in general, and 

the role of the coordinator, in particular, as the most crucial variable 

in the planning and operation of a successful coop program. Wilson 

(1972) argues that the various responsibilities of the coop coordinator 

are so diverse as to be ^'awesome.** Pratt (1972) cautions coordinators 

that one of their most critical responsibilities is the individual counseling 

of students. 

As far as colleges and universities are concerned, Lupton and 
McNutt U972) contend that the most difficult issue facing them is the 
issue of academic credit. Wilson (1973) describes current practices 
in regards to the awarding of credit and discusses the various objections 
to granting credit. He also proposes a rationale supporting granting 
credit. A report prepared in Tampa, Florida (1971), found a favorable 
climate for granting credit. 
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2. !• 3 Employers 

The literature regarding employers and cooperative education 
emphasizes improved opportunities to recruit and, in effect, pre-screen 
future workers. As a result of a survey of employers, Holsensack 
(1973) discovered that the major objective of employers in regards to- 
coop education is to increase the long-term retention rate of trained 
and talented personnel, and that the employers felt they were meeting 
that objective. Nonetheless, they view coop students as temporary 
employees and typically pay low salaries and offer few fringe benefits. 
Heermann (1973) argues that since cooperative education student workers 
have a chance to examine their own suitability for particular jobs, 
chances are good that subsequent worker turnover is reduced. However, 
Yensco (1971) contends the claim that cooperative education students 
remain with a firm longer than do other graduates appears to lack 
empirical verification. 

According to Brown (1971) and Davis (1971), cooperative education 
student workers have a positive impact on other employees, while 
improvements in college -community-business relations are emphasized 
by other authors (such as Cross, 1973). Businessmen benefit by being 
direct participants in the education of the youth of the community, pro- 
vided linkages between colleges and the community, and especially 
employers, are carefully developed and strengthened. 
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Wilson (1971) questions whether the national economy will be 
able to absorb the growing number of coop students. Given the current 
recession^ articles by White (1933) and Barbeau (1973) dealing with 
cooperative education during the Depression are of interest. 



2#2 Aggregate Data From Office 
of Education Files 



Summary tabulations were prepared of data derived from some 
600 cooperative education proposals federally-funded for FY 7 3-74 by 
the Office of Education. The files included funded and 324 nOn-consortium 
programs* These data were not prepared for the purposes of the current 
research, and as such, they require care in inte rpretation. The 
variables tabulated concern only nOn-consortium schools. 

The geographic distribution of these 324 schools does not conform 
to national population distributions. The ten states with the largest 
number of cooperative education programs, accouNting for 50 percent 
of the (non-consortium) schools, are: 



State 



Number of Schools with Cooperative 
Education Programs 



New York 


23 


North Carolina 


23 


Flori '.A 


20 


California 


19 


New Jersey 


15 


Alabama 


14 


South Carolina 


13 


Georgia 


12 


Virginia 


12 


Illinois 


11 


Total 


162 



An examination of the distribution of programs among various 
kinds of institutions indicates that cooperative education programs are 
more Vkely to be found at the pre-graduate rather than graduate level, 
and much more likely to be found in public rather than private schools. 



Institution 

Graduate and undergraduate 
Undergraduate only 
Community or junior college 

Total 



Number of Programs 

111 
77 
119 

310 



Institution 

Public 
Privat , 



Total 



Number of Programs 



205 
105 
310 
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About one-half of the applications (154) on file were for programs 
not yet in existence. Thus, 234 of the applications mentioned "planning' 
as one of the purposes of the grant application, and 70 mentioned 
"initiating. " 

Proposal Type Number of Proposals 

Planning 104 

Initiating 22 

Strengthening 21 

Expanding 10 

Training 2 

Research 2 

Planning and strengthening 82 

Planning and initiating 48 

Other combinations 32 



Tv,tal 323 

The files reveal that fully 90 percent of schools with established 
programs do not require participation in cooperative education as a 
prerequisite for graduation. (Given the "planning" and "initiating" 
nature of many of the proposals, the number of schools responding to 
questions about their cooperative education programs is considerably 
smaller tba^: the number submitting applications.) 

Is Cooperative Education Required? Number Responding 

Yes 21 

No 179 
Sometimes 3 

Total 203 
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Given the concerns evident in the literature, much of the data 
available in the program files proved of particular interest. 

Seventy percent of the schools with programs report awarding 
credit for coop participation. 

Is Academic Credit Awarded? Number Responding 



Yes 
No 



Total 



121 
51 

172 



The average number of credit hours awarded (by schools awarding 
credit) is 5.6 for an average work period of 17 weeks. 

Participation in coop programs of minority group studentc is 
markedly lower than participation by whites, as revealed by determining 
the average number of work assignments in 1971 per program for 
students of varying racial/ethnic backgrounds. 



Racial/Ethnic Categories 
Black 

Spanish Surnamed 
American Indian 
Other (Includes White) 
Total 



Average Number of 
Work Assignments 

14 

1 , 

47 

62 



"^'Computed fraction is ♦389. 
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The planned number of work assignments for 19'72 showed 



increased expectations for each racial/ethnic category: 



Racial/Ethnic Categories 



Average Number of Planned 
1972 Work Assignments 



Black 



20 
3 
1 

58 



Spanish Sur named 
American Indian 



Other (Includes White) 
Total 



82 



Cooperative education programs are generally considered an 



important means of 'increasing the financial feasibility of higher edu- 



cation for students from low-income families. Data from the files 
suggest that the "pool** of students from low-income families is many 
times greater than the number of cooperative education slots. Schools 
reported an average popul-*-ion of 1, 157 students from families with 
annual incomes below $7, 500, and an average of 82 cooperative edu- 
cation slots. 

As the literature review revealed, the role of program coordinator 
is generally acknowledged to be of central importance to the success or 
failure of cooperative education programs, since this staff person is 
responsible for balancing the needs of students, school, and employers. 
The reported assignment of coordinators is therefore of interest, A 
total of 107 schools reported full-time coordinators, and had, on the 
average, two such coordinators. The 72 schools reporting part-time 
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coordinators had an average of 2.8 part-time coordinators. The ratio 
of students to coordinators for 147 schools rr -sorting is 76:1, indicating 
that it may be difficult for schooh to pro^ .e individual attention to 
each student and his work situation. 

The average number of "employing agencies" per school is 
reported at 71. Since the average number of planned work assignments 
is 82, it appears that most employers take only one student. 

Some college courses of study have historically been associated 

with cooperative education. Students in cooperative education were 

most often business and accounting majors in 42 of the schools; 

engineering majors we're the most frequent participants in another 30 

schools. The most frequently reported majors were as follows: 

Number of Sctiools Reporting 
Major this Major as Mode 

Business / accounting 42 

Engineering 30 

Sociology 6 

Education 4 

Liberal arts 3 

Data processing 3 



2,3 Implications of Overview 
Analysis 



Both Office of Education files and relevant literature served to 
raise significant questions related to cooperative education. Among 
these questions are: 
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• Is the awarding of academic credit appropriate 
for work experiences? If credit is awarded, how 
much should be awarded and under what conditions? 

• How appropriate is the cooperative education 
experience for students pursuing various fields 
of study? 

• To what extent are cooperative education programs 
providing increased educational and occupational 
opportunities to minority, women, and low-income 
students? What 5s their potential for providing 
these opportunities? 

• What are the merits of mandatory versus elective 
participation in coop programs? 

Despite its avowed goal of broadening student 
occupational horizons, might cooperative 
education instead be leading students to focus 
too early on a single career line? 

• Ih what ways does cooperative education-differ 
from other part-time student employment? 

• What are the structural and administrative 
requirements especially in regards to the role 
of program coordinators of coop programs? 

• What is the potential for growth of coop programs, 
given hiring limitations of both public and private 
employers? 

These questions must all be confronted and answered by cooperative 
education programs in light of the goals and objectives which they have 
set for themselves. These questions received special attention during 
the collecMon and later analysis of primary data. Together with the 
nine "probes'* identified as a result of the University of South Florida 
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prc-test experience, these questions were the ''meat^^ on the bare 
'•bones'' of the guidelines which were developed for interviews with 
college and university personnel and students, and student employers. 
The questions involving increased educational opportunities for minority, 
women, and low-income students, and the difference between coop and 
other part-time student employment, were also addressed by the mail 
survey. 
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3.0 COOPERATIVE EDUCATION AT 

EIGHT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

The following subsections draw upon data from individual site 
visits, telephone interviews with employers, the mail-survey of students, 
and file data to describe how cooperative education programs operate at 
each of eight sample schools and identify major issues raised by the 
experiences of each program. The schools are described in two group- 
ings: (1) the first four schools having at least half of their students from 
families with annual incomes over $7, 500; (2) the last four schools having 
a majority of students^ from families with annual incomes under $7, 500. 

A chart capsulizing several key aspects of the schools and their 
cooperative education programs follows. 

3. 1 University of Detroit 

3.K1 General Background 

The University of Detroit is an independent university, founded in 
1877, and operated under the auspices of the Jesuit order. The major 
degree granting divisions of the university are* the College of Arts and 
Sciences, the College of Business and Administration, the College of 
Engineering, the School of Architecture, the School of Law and the 
School of Dentistry. 
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Texas 

Southern 
Un ive r sitv 


College, 
Vocational 


Public 


Urban 


(7, 200) 
128 


Alternate 


Mostly 
Engineer- 
ing and 
Ac countino 


& 

Voluntary 


University 
of the 
1 Pacific 


College, 

Liberal 

Arts 


Private 


Urban 


(4, 000) 
183 


Alternate 


Fnginee r- 
ing 


Mandatory 


Universi' ■ 
of Detroit 


College, 

Liberal 

Arts 


Private 


Urban 


(9, 000) 
750 


Alternate 


Mostly 
Engineer- 
ing and 
Accounting 


Mandatory 




Pratt 
Institute 


College, 
Vocational 


Private 


Urban 


(4, 000) 
650 


Alternate 


Mostly 
Engineer- 
ing 


Voluntary 


Washing- 
ton Tech. 
Institute 


College 
Vocational 


Public 


Urban 


(4, 300) 
100 


Mixed 


Mixed 


Voluntary 


Pasadena 

City 

College 


Junior 
college. 
Liberal 
Arts, 

Vocational 


Public 


Urban 


(16, 000) 
738 


Parallel 


Mixed 


Voluntary 




Alice 
Lloyd 
College 


Jui\ior 
college. 
Liberal 
Arts 


Private 


Rural 


(190) 
62 


Mixed 


Social 
Science 


Voluntary 




Lees 

Junior 

College 


Junior 
college. 
Liberal 
Arts 


Private 


Rural 


(250) 
19 


Mixed 


Social 
Science 


Voluntary 






Type 

• 


Funding 


Geography 


Size Total 
Coop 


oc 
c 

0) 

1 


Field 


Mandatory or 
Voluntary 



Tuition and fees at the university total about $2, 000 a year. In 
attempt to equalize the attractiveness of private and public institutions, 
the state of Michigan will grant up to $ 1 , 200 a year to students who meet 
certain financial qualifications so that they may attend schools like the 
University of Detroit. 

Most of the students attending the university are from the Detroit 
area and live at home. About 20 to 25 percent of the 9, 000- student 
enrollment is black, almost all of them enrolled in liberal arts programs. 
In its 1972 application for federal funds for its coop program, the univer- 
sity anticipated 18 percent of its student body would be from families 
with less than a $7500 annual income. Obviously, many Detroit 
students must therefore work full or part-time while attending school. - 
One faculty member, in fact, estimates as much as 80 percent of the 
student population must work to stay in school. 

Naturally, the university is strongly affected by the vagaries of 
the auto industry which dominates the Detroit economy, 

3. U 2 Program Development 

The cooperr^tive education program at the University of Detroit 
is one of the oldest programs in the United States, founded just five 
years after cooperative education was originated in 1906. When a group 
of Detroit industrialists founded the College of Engineering in r>l 1, they 
incorporated cooperative education as a mandatory component of the 
curriculum. All of the 8,500 engineers who have been graduated since 
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then have been cooperative education program participants* Cooperative 
education was introduced as a mandatory program in the School of 
Architecture in 1920* One year cooping meets the licensing requirement 
for a year's apprenticeship* Since then, coop has been added as an 
optional program to the curricula of a number of other subdivisions of 
the university: to the graduate division of the College of Busint and 
Administration in 1958; to the accounting department in 1963; to other 
departments in Business and Administration in 1967; and to the College 
of Arts and Sciences in 1970. Today, any undergraduate may elect to 
have a coop experience; overall about 33 percent do- The only require- 
ment is a 2. 0 grade point average and evidence of superiority in courses 
related to career objectives. 

The director of cooperative education credits much of the success 
of the program at Detroit to the fact that it has been introduced into new 
departments and colleges at the request of faculty and deans instead of 
being introduced by an outsider- Coop grew naturally it was not forced. 

A special cooperative program designed to attract blacks to 
careers m engineering was initiated m 1972. This program seeks to 
identify qualified black students in Detroit high schools with aptitude 
for engineering and place them in a pre-college cooperative experience. 
Another special program to attract women to careers in engineering 
will be implemo *ed this year, and will be operated in conjuction with 
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a consortium of liberal arts colleges for women in the Detroit area.. 
This program will offer women a chance to complete not only their 
liberal arts degree but also an engineering degree in five years.: 

The program within Arts and Sciences is still developing. Only 
about 25 students are currently enrolled. Bad economic times, reflected 
especially harshly by the auto industry in Detroit, has made growth more 
difficult. Although the program is available to any Arts and Sciences 
student, it is especially targetted at disadvantaged students admitted to 
the university as part of Project One Hundred, which seeks to admit 100 
inner-city high school students with high academic potential, but who have 
evidenced little concrete achievement, to the school each year. A special 
effort is also being made to attract participants in Project Fifty B.A., 
a similar program seeking to recruit disadvantaged students to the College 
of Business and Administration and to the cooperative education program. 

As the program has grown, so has the cooperative education staff. 
An associate director was added about 20 years ago; a supervisor for 
cooperative education was added in 1970 and assigned special responsi- 
bility for developing the Arts and Sciences program. Four full-time 
coordinators are also part of the cooperative education office. The 
office is neither geographically nor administratively located in any 
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single department or college; i^: is considered to be a university- wide 

operation. The first coop director was the chairman of the College of 

Engineering. From the coop program came the idea of a placement 

service for school graduates and, today, the coop director is also 

director of placement and career counseling. The current director 

has a B.S. in aeronautical engineering and a masters in business. 

3. 1.3 Present Operation 
of the Program 

In its recruitment brochure, the University lists these objectives 
for the coop program: (1) to enable the student to see huw theory is 
applied in "actual work situations" in order to develop an appreciation 
and a greater interest in coursework; (2) to broaden a student's human 
relations experience; (3) to develop maturity in the student; (4) to enable 
the student to finance a portion of his education; and (5) to allov/ an 
employer to identify potential employees. The brochure cautions, 
"educational and training values must' be the pararrount consideration 
in the placement of students, and must take precedence over earnings, 
convenience of location, working conditions, and personal preferences. 
Employers , . should not exploit stud' nts by sacrificing educational 
purposes to immediate employment needs." 
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Seventy-one percent of the 1972 coop students (734) were engineering 
students. Other significant sources of coop students are accounting, 
architecture, and business administration. Eleven percent were black. 

All coop students at the University of Detroit alternate work and 
study periods. Graduate students may take two to t^ ree work periods; 
engineering students usually take four work periods; all others usually 
take three work periods. Most undergraduate students receive their 
first work assignment during their junior year. Assignments are made 
at various times throughout the year so students experience first hand 
the seasonal fluctuations of some businesses. Students may not stay 
on the job for three consecutive terms they would be workers then, 
and not students at all, argues the coop staff. 

Students are encouraged to stay with the same employer throughqut 
their coop experience in order that they may advance in terms of the 
responsibility they are required to assume and in terms of salaries. 
The coop office does not view its students as "part-time employment'* 
or "just another pair of hands*'. Employers enjoy the services of an 
eventually more qualified worker and, in exchange, they are expected 
to make a commitment to the student's growth and to hold his position open 
for him while he is attending school. Only about 25 percent of the students 
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change assignments (the percentage is higher in Arts and Sciences and 
lower in Engineering), although faculty say some students complain 
about lack of variety. 

Credit is awarded only after all coop assignments and related 
cour.ces, if any, are cc ^ed. If anything less than all of the assign- 

ments are completed, no credit is awarded. Liberal arts majors are 
awarded three credits for each cooperative experience; all others 
rec- one credit for each experience. Coop credits may be utilized 
to meet graduation requirements. Students receive grades for their 
coop experiences Irom their coop coordinator. He bases his evaluation 
primarily on a report from the student's supervisor at work, and 
secondarily on a report written by the student himself. A student's 
performance in coop-related courses also is taken into account. 

Detroit's cooperative program received no federal monies until 
1970 when it received $62,076, including a significant portion aimed 
primarily at developing a coop program for Project One Hundred parti 
cipants. Federal funds, which amounted to $40,000 in 1973-74, have 
been used also to develop the Arts and Sciences program. Detroit has 
received support over five years from the federal government, support 
the director of the program considers absolutely essential to success, 
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especially in large institutions. He believes the program in Arts and 
Sciences would have fai>ed with funding for only three years, largely 
because of the recession in the auto industry and the subsequent difficulty 
of placing students in work situations. Without many students in suc- 
cessful work situations, word-of-mouth publicity has been slight. In 
addition, the College changed deans anJ the new dean had had little 
exposure to the benefits of cooperative education. 

In fiscal year 1974, Detroit also received a $30, 000 grant to 
continue operation of its center for the training of administrators of 
cooperative education in the midwestern United States, The University 
predicts they will train 300 educators during a three-yeur period. 

In schools and colleges in which the cooperative education experi- 
ence is not mandatory, recruiting is conducted via mass meetings or 
assemblies planned and conducted by the coop coordinators each year. 
Other methods utilized include: the dispensing of information concerning 
coop programs at the annual Freshman Fair; faculty and student 
referrr s; advertisements posted on bulletin boards around the campus; 
word-of-mouth. The recent merger of the cooperative educatic:* office 
with the cart >r counseling office has also facilitated recruiting. 
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The major roadblock standing in the way of attracting more students 
to cooperative education seems to be. the fact that coop students must 
attend summer school usually twice during their university career. Not 
only the idea, but also the schedule of classes they are offered, is usually 
considered unattractive by students. The University does not like summer 
school much better because classes are sn small that they are overly 
costly. 

Most employers have participated in Detroit's cooperative program 
for many years now; about 300 employers are now participating. New 
employers are often recruited with the help of one-time faculty members 
and coop coordinators who are now working in industry. When the Arts 
and Sciences program was introduced, the coop staff consulted the 
college placement annual to see what companies hire liberal arts majors 
and then recruiting was conducted among their ranks. They also 
discovered that liberal arts majors sometimes end up in management 
at Ford and GM and Chrylser, even though these three companies do 
not recruit from among the liberal arts ranks. These students enter 
management via trainees programs set up by the industry itself. The 
coop director has tried to use this discovery to prod the automakers Into 
being more receptive to the idea of accepting students as coop c^^ployecs. 
Sometimes new companies are discovered with thu simple help of the 
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Yellow Pages. Needless to say, current recruiting has been adversely 
affected by the recession. Each of the three top members of the coop 
office staff make a point of making visits to various companies about 
twice a month, not only to tend to relations with the school, but also in 
an attempt to keep abreast of the economic tradewinds which might affect 
the coop program. 

Matching students with jobs is fairly easy when it comes to 
engineering students many more placements would be possible. There 
is an equally high demand fo r a ccounting majors, especially if they are 
honor students. It is a much more difficult matte r with Arts and Sciences 
students -- the number of students expressing an interest in the program 
is far greater than the number of placements available, although many 
of them are reluctant to accept available jobs in marketing and sales. 
Problems with unions have also cropped up. According to the liberal 
arts coordinator, white males are especially hard to place. Recruiting 
among liberal arts students has. therefore, been pretty low-key. 
although considerable effort is being expended to encourage students to 
augment their liberal arts studies with courses such as accounting which 
will equip them with marketable skills. Assignments for liberal arts 
students are less likely to be directly related to their major than for 
other students. The Internal Revenue Service is the major liberal arts 
employe r. 
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Lack of skills Is a problem facing most students on their first 
coop assignment. Often even by the end of their sophomore year, they 
Still have taken nothing but basic, and very general, courses. Some 
students interviewed said they would like to have taken a few specialized 
courses before they were sent out on their first coop assignment.. 

The coop staff anticipates about five percent of its students will 
have serious problems on the job, but they contend almost all problems 
ar.e idiosyncratic, peculiar to a given job site. Minority students, 
especially, often have problems. 

Most coop placements are made in the Detroit area, although 
about half of the engineering students accept jobs out-of-state. Aboit 
15 percent of business students and 10 percent of che liberal arts 
students also work out-of-state. These placements, however, are 
typically in the student's home town.; Some students interviewed 
complained about the complete loss of contact with the campus 
while aw;iy and suggested a coop newsletter or more visits from 
faculty or coop coordinators. 

Every attempt is made to develop alternative placements to the 
placements in the a- to i Hustry in anticipation of the periodic economic 
setbacks which plague Detroit. 
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Entry level salaries for students of engineering and architecture 
are $500-$600 a month; for students in business about $700; and for 
students in Arts & Sciences about $400 a month. Most students receive 
whatever fringe benefits are provided the companies' regular employees. 
Some companies extend benefits to include coverage during the studcnt^s 
semesters at school. 

Financial aid is available to coop students as it is to any other 
student. Aid is based both on financial need and academic achievement. 
A standard range of grants and loans are offered. A coop student^s 
earnings are taken into account when determining his need for aid. 
Although the coop director contends students should be able to support 
themselves on their coop earnings, the financial aid officer estimates 
about half of the coop students receive some form of financial aid. 

Coop earnings in some instances are sufficient enough to enable ' 
a student to support himself while attending school, although most 
students interviewed said they still receive additional support from 
their family or financial aid packages. 
3»U4 Student Survey Findings 

The student and graduate responses from the University of Detroit 
to the mai^ questionnaire were very good with an overall return rale of 
50 percent. 
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Coop 


Non- Coop 


Coop 


Non-Coop 


Student 


Student 


Graduate 


Graduate Total 


Questionnaires sent iOO 


100 


50 


50 300 


Questionnaires 63 


46 


32 


10 151 


returned 








Students and graduates 


both coop and non-coop «• 


KJyKzL Wilt;: JiXIllIl^X y 


reported having entered the University as freshmen. 




Coop 


Non-Coop 


Coop 


Non-Coop 


Level entered Student 


Student 


Graduate 


Graduate 


Freshman 51 


19 


13 


9 


Sophomore 2 


4 


0 


1 


Total 62 


41 


31 


10 


The racial /'^thnic composition of the s 


ample is predominantly 


white. "However, as can be seen in a number of schools, 


the proportion 


of non-white individuals among 


the student s 


ample is high 


er than the 


proportion of non-white individuals among the graduate sa 


mple, indicating 


a degree of success for stepped 


-up minority recruiting efforts at Detroit 


and other schools too. 








Coop 


Non-Coop 


Coop 


Non-Coop 


Race Student 


Student 


Graduate 


Graduate 


Black 7 


8 


0 


0 


White 52 


22 


31 


10 


Oriental 1 


0 


0 


0 


Other 2 


3 


0 


0 


Total 62 


33 


31 


10 
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It interesting to note that the 1) percent of coop student indicating 
they are black corresponds to the 11 percent black population among coop 
students reported in the 1972 grant application* 

No great differences are apparent in the history of parental college 
attendance between students and graduates and coop and non-coop partici- 
pants (the possible exception being non-coop students, who seem to be 
more often reporting parents with some college or college completed 
than other categories of respondents; however, since the sample here is so 
small no conclusion should be drawn): 



Father's Education 


Coop 


Non-Coop 


Coop 


Non-Coop 


Student 


Student 


Graduate 


Graduate 


Some college 


14 


9 


6 


1 


College completed 


8 


3 


4 


2 


Graduate school 


6 


3 


3 


0 


Total 


62 


33 


32 


10 




Coop 


Non-Coop 


Coop 


Non-Coop 


Mother's Education 


Student 


Student 


Graduate 


G rnduate 


Some college 


7 


11 


3 


3 


College completed 


8 


5 


6 


0 


Graduate school 


5 


0 


2 


0 


Total 


62 


33 


32 


10 



Data concerning both family economic status and parentis income 
may reflect the fact that the Detroit cooperative program, founded over 
60 years ago, was founded to give engineering students practical experi- 
ence* and not, as some of the later programs have been, to enable 
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economically-disadvantaged students to afford a college-level educa- 
tion. Only three percent of the coop students say their families are 
"poor** or "very poor^^ 95 percent say their families are "getting along" 
or "well-to-do". However, 20 percent of non-coop students report 
"poor" families. Coop graduates all report families "getting along", 
"well- to-do", or "wealthy". 



Family 
Economic Status 


Coop 
Student 


Non-Coop 
Student 


Coop 
Graduate 


Non-Coop 
Graduate 


Wealthy 


0 


1 


1 


> 0 


Well-to-do 


21 


12 


7 


\ 4 


Getting along 


37 


20 


24 


\6 


Poor 


•7 


8 


0 


0 


Very poor 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


61 


41 


32 


10 



Cearly, income data should reflect the same conclusions as family 
economic status data, and in all instances but one they do. However, 
while only three coop students report families who are "poor" or "very 
poor", six coop students (10 percent) report parents with annual incomes 
under $5, 000. Another five (eight percent) say their parents earn $5, 000. 
9,999 per year. This discrepancy probably reflects little more than a 
young person's often times ignorance of his family's income. 

Thirty-three of 63, or 52 percent of> cooperative students, and 
22 of 32, or 69 percent of, cooperative graduates report cnpincerinGj 
majors. (An increase in the proportion of coop students reporting 
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accounting and architecture majors on the questionnaires accounts for 
the difference between the 1972 grant application which claims 71 percent 
of coop students were engineering majors and the 1974 questionnaire 
response of 52 percent engineers- Whether this represents a sampling 
error or a real shift in the parameters is unclear*) Not one non-coop 
student reported an engineering majors only four of the 30 non-coop 
graduates reported engineering majors. Clearly, the collection of majors 
of coop versus non-coop students and graduates is largely disjoint* 
Twelve of 32, or 38 percent of, cooperative graduates report 
going on to graduate school. No comparison would be valid, however, 
with the number of non-cooperative praduates going to graduate school 
because only six of the 10 non-cooperative graduates chose to respond 
to that question. 

Engineering undergraduates are expected to complete four work 

periods; other students usually complete t\vo or three work periods. 

However, when asked *'how many jobs have you had as part of the 

cooperative education program", only four, or 14 percent of, coop 

graduates reported having had four jobs or more a considerably 

smaller number than the 22 of 32, or 69 percent of, coop graduates 
who said they were engineering m.ajors. Eight coop graduates, or 28 

percent, reported having had three jobs, and six coop graduates, or 21 
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percent, reported having had two jobs. Ten coop graduates, or 34 
percent the largest single group reported having had only one job. 
The most apparent conclusion to be drawn from this data, that students 
are not completing the number of work assignments they are expected to, 
may not be correct. By scrutinizing individual questionnaires, it seems 
that some students may have erroneously interpreted the question to 
mean ^'how many employers have you had as part of the cooperative 
education program. " The data would then reflect the Detroit policy of 
encouraging its students to stay with the same employer throughout 
their coop career, i.e. , more students reported having had one job 
than having had two, than having had three, and having had four or more. 

Number of Coop Jobs Coop Graduates 

0 1 

1 10 

2 6 

3 8 
^4 4 

Total 29 

The hours per week reported by those reporting work while in 
school are, as could be expected, markedly higher for coop participants. 
Coop students report working 40-hour work weeks, as do coop graduates 
when asked about their student work careers. This is indicative of 
Detroit's commitment to the alternate plan of cooper itive education. 
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Work Weeks While Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 

Attending bchool Student Student Graduate Graduate 

Average hours /week 40 34 40 27 

Total responding 57 28 30 8 

Weekly incomes, both at the start of college employment and most 
recently, are highest for coop students as compared to non-coop students. 
When graduates were asked about their college work experiences, coop 
participants claimed they earned higher wages both as beginning workers 
and later than did non-coop participants. It is interesting to note that 
even today's rampant inflation does not seem to erase the assumed beiie-- 
ficial effects of coop participation on income, as the salaries of coop 
graduates during college are still higher than the salaries of non-coop 
students, who are presumedly being paid at current inflated rates. 

Average Weekly Pay Coop 
While Attending School Student 

At the start $153 
Most recently $170 
Total responding 55 

Although data drawn from such small samples are not usually con- 
sidered important, it is worth mentioning that 19 of 27, or 70 percent 
of, coop graduates reported they liked their current jobs, two of nine, 
or 22 percent of, non-coop graduates reported they liked their jobs. 

Attitudes among coop participants, both students and graduates, 
are predictably overwhelmingly postive toward cooporativo education. 



Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 

Student Graduate Graduate 

$131 $141 $64 

$155 $165 $89 

24 27 8 
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Hovever, a substantial proportion of non-coop participants 26 percent 
among stude.^ts and 46 percent among graduates — also indicate positive 
attitudes toward cooperative education. 





Coop 


Non-Coop 


Coop 


Non-Coop 


Attitude Re Coop 


Student 


Student 


Graduate 


Graduate 


Very Positive 


35 


6 


18 


2 


Positive 


19 


6 


11 


2 


Total 


54 


12 


29 


4 


Total Responding 


63 


46 


32 





Another approach to the evaluation of cooperative education is the 

behavioral question posed to both coop and non-coop graduates: 

If you were to go to college over again, do you think 
that you would become involved in the cooperative 
education program? 

The responses indicate extremely strong support from the coop 
graduates; 

, Would You Coop Non-Coop 

Become I-volvcd Again ? Graduates Graduates 

Yes 27 3 

Total 29 6 



Considering the data concerning the incomes of students and 
graduates and the response to the questions concerning attitudes toward 
cooperative education, it appears to be valid to conclude that the Univer- 
sity of Detroit program is functioning well in terms of both outcomes 
and opinions. 
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3.1.5 Employer Perspectives 

The active employers of University of Detroit cooperative students 
interviewed as part of this study were a bank, a T. V. station, and an 
insurance company. Inactive employers interviewed were a metals 
manufacturer and an automotive company. The active employers currently 
employ one or two coop students each and have employed one or two students 
each year of their involvement with coop education. The length of involve- 
ment with Detroit's coop program ranges from six months by the auto- 
motive company to 40 years by the metals manufacturer. The others 
have been invo^^^ed for approximately five years. The metals manufac- 
turer employed twenty students over its 40 years of participation, and 
the automotive company employed ten students during its six months. 

The companies said they became involved because they saw coop 
students as an excellent source of future permanent employees. The 
coop experience offers the employers an opportunity to evaluate the 
students* performances. AH of the employers have hired or would like 
to hire at least ot.c of the coop students who have worked for them. 

Two of the currently active employers plan to continue their 
involvement in the coop program. They hope to expand their programs 
to include a larger number of students in a wider variety of areas. The 
other active employer plans to discontinue its program. The two inactive 
employers say they have discontinued their programs because of the 
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present state of the economy. There are no openings for students; 
they are even laying otf the'r regular full-time employees. These 
employers said v "nay become involved in the coop program again if 
the economy stabilizes. 

All of the employers, both active and inactive, favor the alternative 
plan. They also preler having students return to the same employer for 
subsequent coop assignments. They feel thev can offer » ontinuity in 
training, thereby helping the student gain increased prote: oional skilU 
and better judge the student's performance. 

These employers receive no financial assistance from che University 
for employing coop students. Student salaries range from $58 weekly to 
$206 weekly, depending upon the job, amount of responsibility the students 
shoulder, and the number of terms they have worked for the company. Two 
of the companies declined to reveal the salaries they pay coop students. The 
students receiving the lower salaries were copy people, production 
assistants, tellers and those doing general clerical work. The higher 
salaries were earned by those students who were accountant trainees 
and engineering trainees. 

Two employers said they knew students receive academic t:redit 
for their work; the others did not know if credit was awarded. 

One company, the bank, has its own C09P sfpdent coordinator who 
works with the university's coordinator to supervise, place and evaluate 
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the coop student. The other four companies do not. The bank requires 
an application, testing, a: ' personal interviews before hiring students. 
The other employers rely on the university to screen students. The 
companies then conduct brief personal interviews. 

All of the employers expressed very positive attitudes about coop 
students as employees. They said the students seem highly motivated, 
very interested in their job, and perform very well. They say the 
students offer employers new ideas, and provide a different point of view 
on many subjects. 

Only advantages were perceived by these employers when it came 
to hiring coop students. As previously stated, they feel the program is 
a good source of future permanent emplo, ^s. If the student is hired after 
graduation, his experience and, possibly, training helps him move 
smoothly into the job. This cuts down on turnover. 

All of the employers interviewed said their companies encourage 
their regulai non- student employees to fuither their education. Three 
of the companies offer tuition assistance or refunds to employees who 
want to attend school. 

Two employers offered several recommendations for improving 
' the coop program: students should know more about their jobs and 
duties before coming to work; jobs should relato to the student's major; 
more minorities, blacks specifically, should be recruited for the coop 
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program; students should not have to pay tuition during coop periods; 

and all students should receive credit for their work experience. 

3,1.6 Perspectives on Program 
and Students 

Faculty, as well as students, speak highly, during interviews, of 
the coop experience. Faculty see coop students as highly motivated and 
able to translate their motiv tion into higher grades. Other typical 
faculty comments center around the coop student's maturity and his 
ability to relate theory to practice. They seem to appreciate the individual 
viewpoint they say coop students bring to class. Two students inter-dewed 
contended their coop experience taught them more than any class they 
ever took. 

Faculty agree with students that coop is a means of guaranteeing 
employment and a higher salary for the student upon graduation. One 
faculty member pointed out, however, that he felt the advantages of a 
coop student wears off after several years in industry and individual 
initiative and ability take over. 

The coop program has proved itself directly beneficial to the 
University, also. The College of Engineering has received donations 
of equipment from industry. The College has asked executives from 
industry from time to time to serve as adjunct professors teaching at 
the undergraduate level. An industrial advisory board, composed of 
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bv»w4 executives and faculty, periodically reviews the engineering curri- 
culum. The dean of the College is currently at work designing a program 
which would put bis faculty in industrial positions for Tour months each 
year during their vacation in order to keep them abreast of the latest 
technological developments. 

Although it is true that faculty support for the coop program is 
high, it would be erroneous to leave the impression that it is without 
its detractors. A man deeply involved in recruiting liberal arts majors 
for the program had these reservations: (1) coop focuses a student's 
mind on the practical before he is ready for it; (2) students are not 
adequately prepared for the often new and frightening interview situation; 
and (3) employers often benefit more from the coop experience than 
students. Other liberal arts faculty are troubled by the prospect of their 
hard-to-place students ending up in dead-end jobs filing and clerking 
although the liberal arts coordi^.dtor insists she will place no one as a 
file clerk. 

Faculty support among the liberal arts departments has been, in 
general, good however especially in those departments like English 
where enrollment has been dropping and the coop program is seen as a 
way to recruit more students. 
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3.1.7 Future 

Clearly, cooperative education at the University of Detroit is 
firmly entrenched in the institutional structure and is in no way in danger 
of being dislodged. 

The most common suggestion for improvement of the program in 
the future from faculty and deans is the call for more faculty involvement 
in supervising and evaluating the student's coop experience. These 
reformers contend that faculty are more competent to judge the student's 
performance at work than the coop coordinators. 

A number* of suggestions are being made, in an informal manner, 
for the utilization of federal funds: to improve the coursework associated 
with coop; to facilitate relations with industry; to sponsor a pre-coop 
program to be conducted by industry for students during the summer 
following their freshman year; to conduct a formal evaluation of the coop 
program; to develop a program to expose high school students to a 
variety of careers; etc. 
3.Z University of the Pacific 

3«2,1 General Background 

The University of the Pacific, founded in ISCl, was California's 
first chartered institution of higher education. Private, coeducational, 
and residential, it currently enrolls about 4,000 students on its Stockton 
campus, a is moi han $3, 000 annually; room and board costs 

more than $1, 500, 
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The University's major academic divisions are: the College of the 
Pacific, a liberal arts component; professional schools of Music, Edu- 
cation, Law, Engineering, Pharmacy, and Dentistry; the Graduate 
School; and three cluster colleges, Raymond, Elbert Covell, and 
Callison. The cluster colleges, designed to boost attendance in an era 
of soaring costs for private institutions and a burgeoning low-cost state 
college network, were introduced in the 1960's as American replicas of 
the English Oxbridge system. About 250 students and 24 faculty members 
share living and learning environments in each of the three colleges. 
Each college has a specialty Raymond in experimental education; 
Elbert Covell in bilingual instruction; and Callison in non- Western 
studies. 

Stockton is primarily an agricultural community of about 100, 000 
people, with 41 percent of its school population black, Mexican-American, 

or Oriental, Stockton appears prosperous but Labor Department 
statistics reveal it as possessor of the worst long-run unemployment 
record of any city in the United States. About 20 percent of the city's 
families earn less than $3,000 annually. Half of the university's enroll- 
ment comes from families earning less than $7,500 annual income. 
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3.2,2 Program Development 

The history of the growth of the cooperative education program 
in the School of Engineering at the University of the Pacific is the story 
of the growth of the School itself. The coop program has been the lure 
with which increasing numbers of young people have been enticed into 
the School's student population. 

An engineering curriculum, which included a work-study component, 
was first offered at the University in 1924, but over 30 years later it had 
still not been accredited by the Engineers Council for Professional 
Development. The university attempted to strengthen its program in 1957 
and win accreditation by organizing it as a separate college within the 
university structure, placing it under the direction of its own dean, and 
housing it in its own building. The attempt was futile, and in 1967, with 
only about 50 students and five faculty members in the School, the Univer- 
sity was forced to choose between abandoning engineering or allocating 
the resources for another try at accreditation. The board of trustees 
elected the latter option. 

While the School searched for a new dean, the faculty moved ahead 
with several innovations, one of the most important of which was the 
intr duction ox a mandatory cooperative education program. The rationale 
for "'.e coop program was threefold: (1) it would increase enrollment; 
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(2) it would open the school to the financially disadvantaged; and (3) it 
would provide many educational benefits for all students. Even before 
the new dean arrived and, as one of his first chores, applied for federal 
monies for the coop program, the faculty had already begun to place a 
few students in coop positions. 

The first federal grant was a $35, 000 planning grant awarded in 
1970, part of which was used to hire a consultant, part of which was used 
to pay a coordinator, and part of which was used to contact employers. 
No federal money was made available in 1971, but i^^i 1972, the University 
and the School received $40,000; in 1973, $40,^ JO; and in 1974, another 
$35, 000. 

The school's stepped-up recruiting effort, which relied heavily on 
the lure of the coop program to offset any repellent effect of Pacific's high 
tuition fee, was directed at two populations: minorities, and students attend- 
ing community colleges. The dean of the School of Engineering negotiated 
articulation agreements between Pacific and 50 community colleges pro- 
viding for the easy transfer of students to the senior institution. Pacific 
provides advising services for interested coramunity college students. 

Despite the fa^t that the number of students in engineering has 
decreased nationally in the last half dozen years, the number of students 
in Pacific's Sc'^ool had climbed to 183 by fall 1974. (This national trend 
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probably accounts for the School failing to meet its goal of 200. ) Minority 

enrollment has jump'^d from less than 18 percent in 1969-70 to 28 percent 

in 1974-75. The percentage of students transferring from community 

colleges has increased from less than 10 percent in 1969-70 to 60 percent 

in 1973. Ten faculty members are now on the staff. 

The school was accredited in 1971, and the dean considers the 

coop program to have been an important factor in the attainment of that 

accreditation. 

3. 2, 3 Present Operation 
of the Program 

All students in Pacific's School of Engineering participate in the 
coop program. The ordinary junior and senior years are expanded into 
three years of three semesters each summeri winteri and spring. 
The student alternates between semesters iti the cla sroom and semesters 
at work. Of the last nine semesters, five are spent on the campus and 
four are spent on various job sites. 

Although reserving work experiences for upper division students is 
a necessity if community college students are to be attracted to the 
program, it also guarantees employers a more mature, skilled student 
employee, ready to assume responsibility in connection with his wor^. 
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Students transferring from community colleges spend the summer 
term of their first full year at Pacific on campus being oriented to the 
new curriculum. They then go to work during the winter term. It is 
only after they have completed their first work assignment that they are 
billed for their first year's tuition. Tuition is charged for a complete 
academic year including time both on campus and off. Students who 
spend their freshman and sophomore years at Pacific go to school and 
work the opposite semesters as transfer students. 

Although students dre technically awarded 16 credits for their work 
experiences, the credit cannot be substituted for any required classes. 
In other words, the coop credits cannot be used to circumvent the standard 
curriculum. This practice i^ dictated by the accrediting body, the 
Engineers Council for Professional Development, 

The coop program is led by a director and an assistant. This 
staff assumes responsibility for placing students in work situations. 
Recruiting of employers, however, has not been conducted since the 
first year of the program. The number of jobs available has always 
exceeded the number of students ready to fill them. The initial recruit- 
ment -of employers was done by the dean, before the hiring of the director, 
with letters and frequent speaking engagements at meetings of professional 
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societies, A handful of students come up with their own placements 
which must be approved by the coop director. Sometimes jobs which 
cannot be filled with regular upper division coop students are offered 
to younger students as possible summer positions. 

The recruitment of students on campus, of course, is not an 
issue at p-.cific . ince the coop program is mandatory. But recruiting 
students in high school and community colleges for the School is a very 
important undertaking. Recruiting in high schools is done by the 
admissions office for all university subdivisions, but recruiting in 
community colleges is done by the assistant to the coop director. The 
assistant relies heavily on the coop program to sell students on the idea 
of coming to Pacific. Earnings from the four semesters at work can be 
used to offset high tuition costs particularly high in comparison with 
the free state university system. And coop virtually guarantees employ-- 
ment, usually in higher paying positions than offered non-coop parti- 
cipants, after graduation. All the standard recruiting methods are 
utilized brochures, pamphlets, speeches, etc. 

Students may elect to either return to the same employer for sub- 
sequent coop assignments or change employers. The School encourages 
neither option but allows each student to make that decision himself.. 
The director tries to acquaint the students with the advantages of both 
options: consecutive employment guarantees a job at graduation but limits 
awareness and scope. Up to 90 percent of the students arc usually placed 



within California most of them in Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
Four or five students are placed overseas and the rest are placed in 
other states in the United States. All of the problems with out-of-state 
placement are common to Pacific, too. Out-of-state employers here, how- 
ever, usually pay for traveling expenses to the new job site. 

All coop jobs are directly related to the students' studies in the 
sense that they are all engineering jobs. But there is a basic difference 
between work and study in that work is practical and study is theoretical. 
And so employers often complain that students aren't specialized enough. 

Students are required to send the coop director a postcard immedi- 
ately after beginning to work. They are also required to write a letter 
describing their initial impressions of the job after two weeks. The 
director, his assistcnt, or sometimes faculty in the case of jobs in the 
Stockton area, attempt to visit the students on the job site once each 
semester, although a number of students complained they were not 
visited. 

At the end of the work experience, the student submits a report 
coveri^-g both the personal and technical aspects of his job. The report 
is circulated among the laculty to keep them abreast of their students' 
progress. The reports arc also made available to other students 
seeking information about a prospective employer. 
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Students earn an average of $607 per month during their first 
year in the coop program; an average of $637 per month during their 
second year; and an average of $677 per month during their third year. 
"^Students are told they can earn $10,000 in their three years in the 
progral'iPi-- enough to pay their tuition but not their living expenses. 
Pacific studen>s<most often typify the middle- class student who can pay 
some of his college ex^^ses but never quite enough. Even with the 
coop program, students with nO outside source of funds (e. g. , his 
family) can^t hope to go to Pacific, except in the few instances where 
an exceptionally high-paying job is found for a particularly needy student. 
The $10,000 recruiters tell students they can expect to earn with coop is 
an intentionally low estimate to prevent high hopes which may end up quashed. 

The dean of engineering estimates about 50 percent of his third, 
fourth, and fifth year students receive some form of financial aid. 
(Precise figures are not available because the financial aid office does 
*.ot keep separate records for coop students.) Loans are available to 
meet immediate expenses but a limit had to be set when students began 
graduating with $6, 000 debts at the financial aid office. The Minority 
Engineer Educational Effort and the Community Involvement Program 
are special aid packages aimed at minorities. A handful of students 
10 or 12 usually work part-time during their semester^ on campus; 
only one of those working at the time of the interviews was employed 
under the auspices of the work-study program. 
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Students who cannot afford to spend their first and second years 
of college at Pacific are routed through the community college system. 

Perhaps because the faculty initiated the idea of coop, the director 
of the program at Pacific seems to have few problems in his relation- 
ships with faculty. He describes them as ''100 percent supportive, " He 
believes his advanced degree (an M.A. in political science) also helps 
give him the status he needs to deal with them on their own level. He 
sees the essential task of the director as coordinating the needs of 
students, faculty and employers. 

Although the School of Engineering is the only division of Pacific 
receiving federal funds for a coop program, a number of other divisions 
have similar programs providing for both paid and unpaid work experi- 
ences. The program which most closely resembles the Engineering 
program is the School of Pharmacy preceptor-int/ern program. Students 
in pharmacy work for one four-month semester as an assistant to a 
licensed pharmacist, usually earning about $1,600. The School of 
Pharmacy also has a clerkship program which places students in hospitals. 
Students in the clerkship program are not paid. Both programs are 
designed to offset the "overtrained/underutilized" syndrome common to 
pharmacists. The development of communication skills is emphasized. 

It is interesting to note tlie differences in approach to coop programs 
as enunciated by the deans of Raymond and Covell College. The dean 
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of Raymond Col' does not believe the cooping student should be paid. 
He is essentially .efl to the idea of being paid to learn, although he 
also, fears forfeiting control of the student to the employer. As far as 
the dean of Covell College is concerned, the purpose of the program is 
for the student to make money. Supervi ^ion K)f coop students seems more 
strenuous in both Raymond and Covell than is typical in either :h - 
engineering school or in other universities and colleges. A cooping 
s^^udent ip Raymond is supervised by a special faculty advisor who assigns 
a reading list to the student to complete during his tim.e off cam.pus. 
The student must keep a*daily journal of his work experiences, as woU 
as submit a final report. A cooping student at Covell is supervised by 
a committee of four: the provost, a preceptor, an academic advisor, 
and a special coop advisor. 

Othe- colleges and schools at Pacific allow for some kind of work 
experience, typically in the form of internships with no pay. Faculty 
and ..dministration in other schools seem particularly concerned with 
issues c er> ering around how worthwhile or valuable a work experience 
can be« 

3,2.4 Student Survey Findings 

Thirty-six percent of the questionn^iires mailed to the students 
and graduates ot ^bo University of the Pacific were returned. 
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Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 
Student Stadenl Graduate Graduate Total 

Questionnaires sent 100 100 35 49 284 

Questionnaires returned 38 37 13 I4 102 

Although the majority of coop participants entered the University 
as freshmen, a substantial number entered as juniors, reflecting the 
effects of the active recruiting of students among the graduates of two- 
year institutions. The responses of non-coop participants do not indi- 
cate a similar pattern. 

Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 
Level entered Student Student Graduat e Graduate 

" Freshman 20 23 6 8 

Sophomore 2 2 1 3 

Junior 15 8 5 3 

Coop participants all report engineering majors, with one excep- 
tion, a student reporting an electrical and mechanical technology maior. 
A cluster of 10 health professions majors surfaced among non-coop 
students, representing 28 percent of the sample. 

The racial/ethnic composition ot the four categories of respond- 
ents reflects the commitment to equal opportunity in education for 
minorities adopted in the I960's by colleges and universities all over 

the nation and specific, Jy, by the University of the Pacific. Graduates, 
both coop and non-coop participants, are overwhelmingly white, whili*' 

students are a much more heterogeneous population, altliough obviously 

still white-dominated. 
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Race 



Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 
Student Student Graduate Graduate 



Black 2 

Whife 26 

Mexican American 4 

Oriental ^ 

American Indian 2 



2 0 1 
25 13 12 

3 0 0 
5 I 1 
3 0 0 

38 14 14 



The data concerning parents' education reflect a similar trend: 
st ident^ today are more likely to come from families with le s of a 
traditional commitment to higher education, as reflected in the parents' 
educational attainment. 
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Coop 


Noti-Coop 


Coop 


Von- Coop 


F^'ther^s Education 


Student 


Student 


Graduate 


Graduate 


Grammar school 


6 


3 


0 


0 


Some high school 


2 


5 


n 

v 


n 
U 


Completed high school 7 


10 


2 


2 


Some college 


7 


5 


8 


4 


Completed college 


8 


10 


3 


4 


Graduate work/degree 8 


4 


1 


3 


Total 


38 


37 


14 


13 
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Non-Coop 


Coop 


Non-Coop 


Mother's Education 


Student 


Student 


Graduate 


Graduate 


Grammar school 
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1 


Some high schuul 


2 


5 


1 


0 


Completed high 


10 


5 


1 


3 


school 










Some college 


9 


11 


/ 


5 


Completed college 


8 


9 


4 


3 


Graduate work/degree 3 


2 


1 




Total 


37 


37 


14 


14 
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Again, more students than graduates report families with annual 

incomes of under $10,000. Among students, coop students are more 

concentrated in the lower-to-middle income strata ($5, 000-$ 14, 999) 

than are non-coop students -- 45 percent as compared to 27 percent. 

Only 14 percent of coop students report families with over $25,000 

annual i comes, while 33 percent of the non-coop students so report. 

Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 
Parents' Income Student Student Graduate Graduate 



Less than $5, 000 2 2 

$ 5, 000-$ 9, 999 6 3 

$10, 000-$14, 999 10 7 

$15, 000-$24, 999 8 9 

$25, 000 and over 5 12 

Don't Know 5 3 

Total 36 36 



1 
0 
4 
6 
1 
2 
14 



1 

0 
2 
4 
6 
1 

14 



UOP expects its coop students to complete four semesters of work 
assignments. However, only 29 percent of coop graduates report having 
had four coop jobs. In fact, the highest percentage -- 36 percent -- 
report having had only one job. To what extent this reflects an incon- 
sistency between what is expected and what is being accomplished is 
unknown. J' has been suggested that the graduates erroneously inter- 
preted the question as referring to the number of different employers 
they had. 
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Number of Coop Jv.bs Coop Graduate 

0 0 

1 5 

2 3 

3 2 

4 4 
Total 14 



The average hours worked per week on jobs held during college 
are significantly higher for coop participants, all of whom participated 
in the alternate plan, than for non-participants. 

Workweeks While Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 

Attending School Student Student Graduate Graduate 

Average hours /week 40 27 45 21 

Total responding 22 22 14 8 

The weekly incomes reported by the four groups for jobs held while 
attending school reflect the varying work loads, with coop student? re- 
porting the highest incomes. 

Average Weekly Pay Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 
While Attending School Student^ Student Graduate Graduate 



\t the start $159 $68 $147 

Most recently $169 $88 $155 $86 

Total responding 21 20 14 g 

More important are the derived hourly rates for each of the four 

groups. Coop students currently earn more than non-coop students. 

Surprisingly, however, non-coop graduates did better money-wise at 

jobs in school than coop graduates. 
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Derived Hourly Rates Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 
While Attcndine^nool Student Student Graduate Graduate 

At the start $3.98 $2.52 $3.27 $3.52 

Most recently $4.22 $3.26 $3.44 $4.10 

^^gjjhe post graduation experiences ox coop and non-coop Lraduates 
can be summarized as follows: 

non-coop graduates (who arc also non -enginee rs) 
are more likely (69%; to go to graduate school 
than are coop graduates (43%); 

coop graduates report higher starting salaries 
than do non-coop graduates; 

the salary differential between coop and non-coop 
graduates increases over time; 

eighty-three percent of coop i^raduates and 67 
percent of non-coop graduates report job satisfaction. 

Average Weekly Pay Non-Coop Coop 

After Graduation Graduat e Graduate 

At the start $216 $228 

Most recently $241 $277 

Total responding 9 10 

The participants in the cooperative education program almost 

universally express favorable opinions of the program, with 897t of the 

students and 85% of graduates reporting cither "positive" or "very 

positive" opinions. 
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Attitude Re Coop 



Coop Student 



C oop Gradua te 



Very positive 
Positive 
Neutral 
Negative 
Very negative 
Don't know 
Total 



15 
18 
2 
1 
0 
1 

37 



10 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 

14 



It is impressive to note thctt 100 percent of the 14 coop graduates 
reported they would choose to participate m the coop program again if 
they had it to do over. 

3.2.5 Employer Perspectives 

The employers participating in the UoP coop program who were 
interviewed were two engineering firms, a real estate development 
company, and a naval weapons repair firm. All have been active err- 
ployers for one to three years. Three of the firms employ two to four 
students all year round; one firm employs two students each summer. 

These companies became involved in the program after being 
contacted by the University's coop coordinator. One said he wanted to 
train studeats so they could be hired as permanent employees after 
graduation. All of the employers hire students after graduation. Three 
< mployers plan to continue hiring the same number of students in the 
same capacities. One employer plans to expand to include still more 
students. 
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Alternate scheduling and students returning to the same employer 
are favored by all companies. They feel this loads to continuity in the 
job experience and to the best training for future employees. 

Three employers said they received no financial assistance from 
the university to pay students salaries; one employer declined to answer 
questions dealing with assistance. 

The coop students are employed as engineering trainees, in three 
cases, and as underwriting trainees in the fourth case. Two employers 
say their students earn about $140 a week as engineering trainees;' two 
employers declined to reveal salaries. None of the employers know if 
students receive academic credit for their work experience* 

The university's coop coordinator screens students, sending 
them to various companies to be interviewed, sometimes at length. The 
students who meet company requirements are hiied* 

All of the employers feel that coop students perform well on their 
jobs. They say they are interested in learning and can be easily trained. 
Their potential as future employees was perceived as the main advan- 
tage to employing coop students. No disadvantages were mentioned. 

The only recommendation for improvement in tho coop proi^ram 
was a suggestion that federal subsidies be made available to pay stu- 
dent salaries, and thus enable more positions to be created for them. 
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3.2^6 Perspectives on Program and Students 

Most of the students interviewed said they decided to attend 
Pacifiers School of Engineering because of the coop program, and most 
agree they would do it again if they had it to do over. That kind of 
enthusiasm for cooperative education is also reflected among the faculty. 

Almost all of the graduating students in engineering have jobs 
with former coop employers waiting for them. The director of the 
University's placement office says he had to assist only one student to 
find a job out of a graduating class of 20 in engineering last year. It is 
a generally held belief that coop students are often hired at salaries 
higher than those offered non-coop students. 

The only complaint voiced by students concernec^ the high cost of 
out-of-town placements. The only complaint from faculty concerned 
the university's schedule more than coop. The schedule provides for 
a four-month fall semester, a one-month winter semester, and a four- 
month spring semester. Engineering courses, the faculty contend, 
simply can not be digested during the one-month winter semester. 

Minor problems also exist in scheduling courses so that all stu- 
dents can take them in the proper sequence. These typical scheduling 
problems seem less bothersome at Pacific perhaps because participa- 
tion in the coop program is mandatory and therefore tne number of stu- 
dents on and off campus at any given time can be easily anticipated. 
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3,2.7 Future 

The University of the Pacific is committed to extending the coop- 
erative program to other parts of Uie school. Surveys to determine the 
level of faculty and student interest outside engineering have been con- 
ducted and the director of the engineering program has been assigned the 
responsibility of planning and implementing programs in interested 
departments, schools or colleges in the 1974-75 school year. Ho plans 
to first strengthen and expand already existing programs like the 

preceptor-intern program in the School of Pharmacy and the student- 
teacher program in Education similar to coop. Other departments 
which have expressed a high interest in the coop program are the busi- 
ness and political science departments. 

Plans have als ) been made to strengthen the learning aspects of 
the work expe rience by -awing up learning objectives for each student 
from which written guicolines can be forn.alated. It is also planned to 
expend additional effort in the future on the placement of foreign students. 

Most people agree that the engineering program will continue 
with or without federal funds. The university has already assumed com- 
plete responsibility for the director's salary. However, the majority 
seem uneasy about the prospect and anticipate some difficulty. 
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3* 3 Pratt Institute 

3,3,1 General Background 

Pratt Institute is a private, coeducational university located in 
New York City, adjacent to tiie Bedford-Stuyvcsant area of Brooklyn. 
It was founded in 1887 by industrialist Charles Pratt to serve as a 
vocationally-oriented training institute for artists and technicians. 

Pratt has an undergraduate and graduate enrollment of over 4500 
current students in five major fields; Arciitecture, Art and Design, 
Engineering, Library Science, and Science and Food Management. 
Tuition is hign about $2200 a year especially in a city which will 
provide a free edv ation in the City University network for its residents. 
Complete educational costs may run as high as $5500 a year. 

Located next to one of the largest concentrations of blacks and 
Spanish-Americans in the New York City area, Pratt usls recently 
launched a number of new programs reflecting their commitment to in- 
creasing the number of minorities in the Institute's student population. 
In 1971, 254, or seven percent, black students, and 89, or 2. 5 percent, 
Spanish-surnpmed students, were among Pratt's student oody of 3,541. 
3, 3. 2 Program Development 

Ine forerunner of the Institute's cooperative education program 
wat a work-study program begun in 1957 as a result of an agrecrtiont 
reached between the NevV York Naval Shipyards and Pratt. The U.S 
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Navy, hard-pressed at tnc time to fir.d trained and able technicians, 
agreed to employ Pratt's undergraduate engineering students for half 
of each day. The Navy compensated the students by paying their tui- 
tion to Pratt and the students agreed to go to work for the Navy when 
they graduated. 

The agreement with the Navy was terminated in 1962 and mem- 
bers of the engineering administration began in ernest to consider al- 
ternatives. In September, 1963, ti.e Executive Committee of the School 
of Engineering and Science unanimously recommended that a coopera- 
tive education program be initiated. They cited two basic reasons for 
their recommendation. Engineering students faced a potentially shrinking 
job market witii the decreasing emphasis on the space program. With 
that kind of market, students could not afford to be ill-prepared for the 
practica' v,\,rUi of work, as some employers complained Pratt students 
were. And, students needed to be offered some way to pay for their 
tuition if Pratt were to continue attracting students in the wake of the 
expanding City College of New York. 

The committee recommended that the old idea of a half-day of 
work and a half-day of study be abandoned and an alternate plan be in- 
stalled in its place. Under the old system, the committee agreed, 
students tended to be working wiien tiiey should have been studying and 
Studying when they should have been working. Th(» goals of tlu^ program 
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were to be to provide financial aic3 for students and to improve the 
Institute's relations with industry. 

if 

..^ The new program was planned almost entirely by the administra- 
tive officers of the department and some faculty members who were 
not consulted duriag the early stages still say they have little sense of 
identification witn coop education today. 

A director was hired in 1964 and 35 students were enrolled. The 
program today includes about 650 students. 

In I9t0, the Board of Trustees of the Institute mandated that 
''cooperative education to the maximum extent possible be adopted on 
an institute-wide basis. In 19"1, the program was removed from the 
School of Engineering and merged with the Student Placement Office to 
form the new Office of Cooperative Education and Placement, under the 
administrative supervision of the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 
The program is currently open to students in all engineering disciplines, 
chemistry, computer science, mathematics, physics, fashion manage- 
ment and mercnandising, food science and dietetics, advertising, fashion 
industrial design and architecture. 

In 1970, in conjunction with the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Pratt 
developed a financial assistance plan to aid minority students (Mit(^rinti 
the coop program. A three-year pilot program was launched to .attract 
minority students to careers in eni^ineo rin l;. Almost 200 students ha^e 
been enrolled in ttie prouram. 
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The Institute received its first federal funds for coop education 
$15, 000 " in FY 197U72, It received $20, 000 in FY 1972-73; $30, 000 
in FY 1973-74; and $50,000 in FY 1974-75. Federal funds have been 
used almost exclusively to expand the coop program, particularly in 
the area of minority recruitment. Pratt Institute itself contributes about 
$125,000 - $150,000 for the administration of the program each year, 
and, of course, previous to FY 1971-72, funded the program entirely 

itself. Some funds are also contributed by industry. Exxon, the Carrier 
Company, and RCA have all contributed money to help recruit minority 
enginee rs. 

3. 3.3 Present Operation of the Program 

Cooperative education programs are now available to about 40 
percent of Pratt's undergraduate population. Of those eligible for the 
program, about 50 percent elect to participate. However, participants^"' 
are still largely concentrated in the School of Engineering (73 percent 
of 491 participants in 1972). Most of the 250 participating engineering 
students are minorities. Outside of engineering, there exists no firmly 
structured coop plan. 

With the availability of the Sloan Foundation monies, the coop 
program has been specially targetted to minorities. A deputy coordi- 
nator for minority recruit '>ient was added to the coop education stntf. 
The deputy coordinator also serves as coordinator for engineering and 
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science. Other deputy coordinators arc responsible for art and archi- 
tecture, food sciences, and fashion management,. An administrative 
assistant to the coordinator and several secretaries complete the coop 
office staff. 

Two basic approaches to the coop program are available to 
engineering students at Pratt. The accelerated coop program is com- 
pleted in the traditional four-year time frame with the student accumu- 
lating about 70 weeks of work experience. The student must assume a 
heavier course load than normal in order to complete all requirements 
for graduation. The regular coop program is completed in five years 
with the students accumulating about 100 weeks of work experience 
during his second, third and fourth years at school. The regular pro- 
gram is more commonly selected by Pratt students, although, as could 
be expected, students tend to be restless by the time they reach their 
fourth and fifth years. 

A student enrolls in the coop program in his freshman year even 
though he doesn't begin his first work assignment until the summer af- 
ter his freshman year or until he has accumulated 30 credits. During 
that first year, the student will be counseled by the coop staff concerning 
career goals and expectations. During the next three years, the student 
will alternate one semester at work and one semester at school. During 
the fifth and final year, the student will spend all his time on campus. 
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Three other fields have a coop program similar to the one de- 
scribed above:, food science, merchandising and fashion management, 
and design. In other fields, when placements arise, students arc con- 
tacted and placed. This state of affairs reflects the ease with which 
engineering students can be placed -- there are more jobs than s^ idents 
available to fill them -- and the difficulty with which other students are 
placed. 

Other departments offer varying work-study opportunities, for 
example the Extern Work Program in the School of Architecture which' 
places students in work situations, related or allied to architecture, 
for 20 hours a week during the school year. 

The coop director arranges interviews with employers for stu- 
dents but it is the employer who makes the final decision on who to 
employ. 

Students may earn one credit for each work period but these credits 
cannot be used to meet graduation requirements. The director describes 
this credit as "bogus" credit. He blames the engineering department 
for much of the opposition to real credit for coop. Credit can be earned 
only if a student completes at least three of the five academic courses 
connected with the coop program. No tuition fee is charged tor the 
coop courses. 
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About 6fi different employers participate in the Pratt program, 
most of them located in the New York City metropolitan area and along 
the eastern seaboard. However, students are placed as far away as 
Dayton, Ohio; Oak Ridge, Tenn. ; Dearborn, Mich; and Dallas, Texas. 
Federal employers include the Army, Navy, National Guard, NASA, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (HEW). The coop staff seems to encounter no serious 
problems recruiting employers for students in engineering and science. 
Likewise, positions for students in the well-known Art and Desig School 
are easy to obtain, as are positions for Fashion and Marketing students 
* in New York's famous garment industry. Employers are especially 
anxious to hire minority students. 

The Coop staff encourages employers to see coop students as po- 
tential employees rather than as a ready source of cheap labor. Some- 
times staff must also help em[>loyers understand they are hiring inex- 
perienced, 18-year old youngsters unaccustomed to the world of work. 
Informal rather thari formal arrangements are negotiated with individual 
employers. 

Students are encouraged to stay with one employer throughout 
their coop career. Students seem to support the idea of consecutive 
employment because they believe it will net them higher salaries after 
graduation if they are hired by their coop employer. 
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Students arc visited c>ncc during their coop work assi|^nrnont. 
They will be evaluated at the end of the semester and assigned a 5.tand' 
ard letter grade based on their supervisor's evaluation of their per- 
formance and their own written report. 

The minimum salary for Pratt students is $140 a week, or $123.50 
if the student is working for the government. The average coop student 
earns $165 a week for the 26 weeks he will work a year. Students in 
food service usually make much less --no more than $50 - $65 per 
week. A majority of the students in the coop program are able to pay 
all of their tuition and fees with their coop earnings. Some employers 
award full or partial tuition scholarships to their coop students, some- 
times in exchange for an agreement binding the student to work for them 
after graduation {e.g., the Navy). 

Financial aid is available tc^ close the gap between coop earnings 
and anticipated expenses. The coop student fills out a form anticipating 
expenses and the amount he will be able to save from his paychecks 
before returning to campus after his work assignment. Aid for coop 
students comes from the same three oasic sources as aid for any stu- 
dent: Pratt grants, National Direct Student Loans, and Educational 
Opportunity Grants. Financial aid is available to coop students during 
their first and final years when they arc not working on the same basis. 
Aid for minorities through the Sloan pro.uram is also available. 
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3* 3, 4 Student Survey Findings 

The students and graduates of Pratt Institute returned 103 usable 

questionnaire's. A total of 300 were mailed. 

Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 
Student Student Graduate Graduate Total 

Questionnaires sent 100 100 50 50 300 

Questionnaires returned 35 35 19 14 103 

It is interesting to note that in terms of the racial/ethnic com- 
position of the Pratt population, none of the graduates, either coop or 
non-coop, were black, whereas 20 percent of the coop students and six 
percent of the non-coop students were black. This suggests that recruit- 
ing efforts have been successful and that the coop program has been 
particularly successful in attracting minorities. 



Race 


Coop 


Non-Coop 


Coop 


Non-Coop 


Student 


Student 


Graduate 


Graduate 


Black 


7 


2 


0 


0 


White 


26 


26 


14 


8 


Puerto Rican 


1 


3 


3 


0 


Oriental 


0 


1 


2 


1 


American Indian 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Other 


1 


2 


0 


0 


Total 


35 


34 


19 


10 



In regards to the educational att "nmont of the parents of respond- 
ents, the data again suggest today's students are an upwardly mobile 
population. While 32 percent of the coop graduates report fathers with 
college experience, only 24 percent of coop students report the sanu*. 
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Coop 

Father's Education Student 

Grammar school 6 

Some high school 10 

Completed high school 10 

Some college 5 

Completed college 2 

Graduate work/degree 1 

Total 34 



Non- Coop Coop Non- Coop 

Student Graduate Graduate 

5 1 1 

-3 7,3 

13 5 3 

2 4 0 

4 2 2 

7 0 1 

34 19 10 



Mother's Education 


Coop 

Student 


Non-Coop 

Student 


Coop 
Graduate 


Non-Coop 
Graduate 


Grammar school 


6 


2 


4 


1 


Some high school 


5 


6 


5 


1 


Completed high school 


16 


11 


8 


5 


Some college 


5 


8 


0 


1 


Completed college 


2 


3 


2 


1 


Graduate work/degree 


1 


4 


0 


1 


Total 


35 


34 


19 


10 


Similarly, 9 percent of today's students. 


both coop and 


non- coop 



participants, report coming from homes with annual incomes of less than 
$5, 000. 

Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 

Parents' Income Student Student Graduate Graduate 

Under $5, 000 3 3 0 1 

$ 5,000 - $ 'i, 999 8 6 5 1 

$10, 000 - $14, 999 9 7 4 4 

$15,000 - $24,999 9 12 4 0 

$25, 000 and over 3 2 0 1 

Don't Know 3 4 5 2 

Total 35 34 18 9 
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It is not surprising, given the fact that the coop program was 
founded in Pratt's School of Engineering and Science, that coop partici- 
pants still tend, overwhelmingly, to report engineering majors. (It 
wasn't until 1970 that the Board of Trustees recommended an Institute- 
wide program. ) A full 98 percent of the coop students queried said they 
were engineering majors; 84 percent of the coop graduates said they 
were engineering majors. A cluster of 17, or 49 percent oi the 35, 
non-coop students queried, were art majors; four of the ten non-coop 
graduates were fashion and design majors. 

Coop participants at Pratt are expected to accumulate either two 



or three work experiences, but more than half of the coop graduates 
reported they had only one coop job. Only one of a total of 19 respond- 
ents reported having had three jobs; two reported four or more jobs. 



Number of 
Coop Jobs 



Number of 
Graduates 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



0 

10 

6 

1 

2 

19 



Total 
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The in-school work experiences are quite different between the 
coop and non-coop groups. The average work week for coop students 
and graudatcs while they were in school was 40 - 41 hours,, i.e., full- 
time employment, while the average work week for non-coop students was 
26 hours. Non-coop graduates reported working 20 hours per week while 
they were in school. 

Workweeks Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 

While Attending School Student Student Graduat e Graduate 

Average hours/week 41 26 40 20 

Total responding 34 19 18 6 

Incomes from these work activities varied considerably. 

Average Weekly Pay Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 
While Attending School Student St udeat Graduate Graduate 

At the start $171 $ 98 $116- $49 

Most recently $181 $129 $149 $56 

Total responding 33 9 18 9 

Most importantly, the higher incomes reported by coop partici- 
pants was not only a function of more hours on the job. With the excep- 
tion of the salary most recently paid to non-coop students as compared to the 
salary for coop students, coop participants are paid higher hourly rates 
than non-coop participants. 

Derived Hourly Rates Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 
While Attending School Studont Stude nt Graduate' Graduato 

At the start $4.17 $3.77 $2.90 $2.45 

Most recently $4.42 $4. ^^o $3.72 $2.80 
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Post college work experiences indicate that coop graduates earn 
more than their non-coop counterparts, both as they start to work after 
graduation and as they gain more experience. 

Average Weekly Pay Coop Non-Coop 

Aftei^ Graduation Graduate Graduate 

At the start $225 $189 

Most recently $269 $221 

Total responding ig g 

Sixty-two percent of coop graduates ^nd 60 percent of non-coop 
graduates report being satisfied with their jobs. 

Coop Coop 
Attitude Re Coop Student Graduate 

Very positive 20 14 

Positive 15 4 

Total 35 19 

Moreover, 100% of the coop graduates report they would enroll in 

coop again if they had it to do over. 

3,3»5 Employer Perspectives 

All employers interviewed, both active (three) and inactive (two), 
were engineering firms. The active companies employ from three to 
twelve coop students and have been participating in the program from one 
and half to three years. Each of the inactive companies employed three 
students per year of involvement. 

The various companies became involved with the coop program 
as a result of being approached by Pratt Institute's coop coordinator. 



The employers feel the students can be trained to meet their companies* 
individual needs. K the students perform well and seem satisfied with 
the company, all employers agreed they would offer them full-time 
positions after graduation. 

In the future, the majority of the employers plan to continue the 
coop program and expand it to include more students in a wider variety 
of positions. One inactive employe^c_^scontinued the program because 
of the failing economy. The other compan^^has grown and doesn't 
have space for coop student employees right now. B th hope they will 
be able to resume the coop program sometime in the future. 

All employers prefer students to return to the same employer 
throughout their coop career. The majority of the employers also pre- 
fer alternate scheduling. They feel this provides a continuity of experi- 
ence and training, and leads to increased responsibility and profes- 
sional ability. One inactive employer professed no preference in 
scheduling; the company has openings for both part-time and full-time 
coop student employees. One inactive employer said work periods were 
too short. 

Pratt Institute provides no financial assistance to companies 
employing coop students. The majority of the employers pay coop stu- 
dents salaries ranging from $156 a week to $200 a week for positions 
as engineering aides and trainees. Two employc^rs, one active and 
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one inactive, would not divulge the salaries they paid students. All 
three act ivc employers said they did not believe students were awarded 
credit for their \work experience. The inactive employers said students 
receive credit but they did not know how much. 

Four companies designate someone to be a coop coordinator and 
collaborate with the Pratt Institute coop coordinator in all as^')ects of 
the program. The school coordinator screens students and routes them 
to companies according to their qualifications. The company coordina- 
tors then interview the students and hire those who meet the companies' 
needs. One inactive employer requires students to apply for positions 
through regular company channels. They are considered for employ- 
ment on the same basis as non-coop applicants. 

That the students are highly motivated and perform in an above 
average capacity was the opinion of four out of five of the coop employers, 
One inactive employer felt that students were bright, motivated and 
very willing to learn, but as trainees they could not be given much re- 
sponsibility and required a great deal of supervision. 

The advantages of the coop program for employers were it re- 
sulted in good public relations and served as a good source for future 
qualified personnel. One inactive employer complained that Pratt 
students live too far away to be considered as future company employees. 
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Ail of the employers encourage their fulUtime, non-student cni- 
ployccs to further their education, and offer a tuition refund program. 
One active employer runs a f ully'-ac redited night school for employees 
on company premises. 

Some recommendations for improvement of the coop program 
were, offered: all students should receive academic credit for work 
experience; jobs should relate to the students' academic major; stu- 
dents should be familiarized with their jobs in advance; more studejits • 
should stick with the same employer. 

3.3.6 Pe.rspectives on Program and Students 

The cooperative education program is important to Fratt Institute 
because it is one way they have to draw prospective students away from 
the much less expensive institutions around them. Some people feel, 
in fact, that if Pratt had not had coop education during the late sixties 
when students all over the country turned away from careers in engineer 
ing, the engineering department would have had to be eliminated. 
The director of admissions at Pratt sees coop education as a unique 
''selling point", particularly in economically troubled times. Obviously, 
many of the minority group members Pratt seeks to draw through its 
doors could never hope to attend such a high-cost institution without 
the financial backing provided by the coop program and other aid 
sources. 
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Especially important for minorities, the coop experience also 
tends to strengthen and expand a student's desire for upward mobility. 

Despite these factors, much opposition to the coop program still 
exists ampng the faculty. Much of the opposition may stem from the 
early association of the program with an unpop^ ' • n. Faculty also 
complain they are overworked as the private t<,,. ^l^s budget is pulled 
taut and coop compounds the problem. Some faculty base thei ' ob- 
jections on the fact that cooping students often are forced to take courses 
out of their natural academic sequence. This, they argue, is harmful 
to the student's intellectual development. Because students are away 
from the campus cooping, enrollment will be small in some classes. 
In fact, a member of the engineering faculty was recently assigned to 
be liaison between the department and the coop education office when 
nobody signed up for a course she was offering and she was not needed 
to teach.' 

Some people see the coop education office in conflict with the 
, faculty over control of a student's academic life. The coop director 
and his staff do not enjoy faculty status and some faculty do not consider 
them capable of counseling, arranging the best schedule for a student, 
etc. The -coop director would like to see members of tho faculty a^ 
coordinators and the director designated a dean. Otherwise he fears 

his position will be reduced to little n ore than a placement officer, 

f 
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It is the counseling the one-to-one relationship with students 
that he sees as important. The curr^ent director has. an M,A, in counsel- 

Tj e director says h? is having a difficult time arranging for 
credit to be granted for a pre-coop course he would like to offer dealing 
with such things as resumes^ interviews, housing, etc. He says the 
faculty will allow him to grant credit only if one of them teaches it. 
The director feels he is better qualified to teach it. 

There currently exists no formal mechanism for facilitating 
faculty input in the program. The recent assignment of a faculty mem- 
ber from the engineering department to serve as a liaison with the 
coop program will hopefully improve communications. (The liaison is 
also interested in developing opportunities for faculty coop. ) 

Likewise, there is no formal mechanism for student or employer 

input. 

Plans for expansion center around photography, architecture, in- 
dustrial design, graphics, communications, and film-making, and ad- 
vertising, although because of the current job crunch, the director an- ' 
ticipates a rough road ahead. 

Despite the efforts of the coop staff, students com.plain about 
irrelevant jobs. Some students also say they can make more money 
in other jobs, outside the coop program. Most coop students, however, 
tend to rate experience as more important than money. 
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3*3#7 Future 

Pratt Institute wants to extend its coop program to more students 
in more departments. The president of Pratt talks of including the 
entire Institute in the program. Two developments could facilitate the 
growth of the program: the granting of credit for the coop experience and 
the adoption of true trimester scheduling. 

The faculty is reluctant to grant credit for the coop experience. 
They seem to be concerned especially with the issue of evaluation, i. e. , 
how to evaluate the student's performance on the job. All the students 
interviewed, however, spoke out in favor of credit for work assignments. 

Pratt's current trimesters consist of 18-week winter and spring 
semesters. Few courses are offered during the short summer semes- 
ter. Important core courses are not scheduled in the summer. Stu- 
dents who work during the winter and spring semester, therefore, are 
faced with an unattractive summer schedule. The president of Pratt . 
foresees many scheduling problems being solved by the adoption of the 
true trimester system, i.e., three terms of equal length. Equal terms 
should also benefit employers, who will be then able to count on all 
students staying the same amount of time. 

A proposal has been advanced by the engineering dcpartn^cnt for 
coop experiences for faculty to provide for professional advancoinent. 
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The coop program at Pratl was instituted before the availability 
of federal fuhding, and so would likely continue if federal funds were 
no longer available. However, most people agree it would then have 
little chance to grow and, in fact, might shrink to its original limited 
size. 

3.4 Pasadena City College 

3.4.1 General Background 

Pasadena City College, as it is constituted today, is the descend- 
ant of the two-year college program begun in Pasadena High School la 
1924 and 1925. The high school program was supplanted in 1928 by 
Pasadena Junior College, offering instruction in grades 11 through 14. 
A second four-year junior college John Muir Junior College was 
added in 1946. The two colleges were merged and assigned responsi- 
bility for grades 13 and 14 exclusively in 1953-54. 

Pasadena City College today serves the communities represented 
by six unified school districts in the Pasadena Area Community College 
District. No tuition, registration, or laboratory fees are charged to 
residents of these six districts, which encompass both very poor and 
very well-to-do neighborhoods. Anyone may be admitted. About 16,000 
students presently attend classes, both at day and at night, full and 
part-time. About 300 faculty teach full-time; another 300 teach part- 
time. 
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The College provides four basic kiads of educational services: 
general education; occupational education, to prepare a student for 
immediate entrance into an occupation after graduation; college transfer 
and pre-professional education, to provide the student with the first 
two years of liberal arts or professional education; and continuing edu- 
cation. The bulk of the college's energies are concentrated on occu- 
pational education. 

Almost 30 percent of the student population come from poverty- 
level families (less than $7,500 annual income). In 1972, the college 
projected an enrollment of 16,000 students, including 1727, or 10 per- 
cent, blacks, 1229, or seven percent, Spanish-surnamed individuals, 
and 66 American-Indians. 

3,4,2 Program Development 

Pasadena City College has been involved in some kind of work 
study program since the 1940's. In addition to its. original work-study 
program, Pasadena has also, from time to time, negotiated bilateral 
agreements with individual firms providing for the placement of its 
students. 

Several factors combined to force these early programs to end 
during the 1960's. In 1963, the State of California re -structured its 
college funding mechanism, effectively discontinuing funding for stu- 
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dents enrolled in the work«study program. Programs placing students 
on alternate semesters in private firms dried up when young men out- 
of-school were threatened by the draft. Other programs v/ith private 
firms ended when government contracts wore terminated or re-negoti- 
ated to eliminate the need for part-time student workers. 

With the recent availability of federal funds for both work- study 
and cooperative education programs, interest in these programs was 
rejuvenated. At about the same time, California again re-structured 
its college funding mechanism, again allowing funding for students on 
work assignments, although at a lower level than previously. A third 
factor also affected the level of interest in cooperative education: the 
rising number of students with non-traditional academic qualifications 
being admitted and requiring special programs to meet their unique 
needs. 

From the beginning, Pasadena emphasized the affective rather 
than cognitive aspects of the coop program. The Northeastern model 
was rejected and the idea that any kind of work can contribute to the 
comprehensive development of the student and his personality was adopted. 
The first director was especially concerned with minority students. 
The original program was placed in the department of occupational 
education, but relationships with other departments suffer<}d, and so it 
was relocated administratively under the Dean of Personnel Services, 
the most influential dean on campus because of his wide-ranging authority. 



A $25,000 grant for cooperative education was first awarded 
Pasadena in 1970-71, enabling PCC to hire a director and enroll 30 
students in the program. All 30 were already enrolled in the work- 
study program, which had received earlier funding, and all 30 were 
working as teachers' aides. Both the work-study and coop education 
programs were administered by the financial aid office. Both programs 
were particularly aimed at the school's minority population. 

In 1971-72, the coop program received a $19,000 federal grant; 
in 1972-73, a $25, 000 grant; in 1973-74, a $45,000 grant; and in 1974- 
75, a $45,000 grant and a special $10,000 training grant to conduct two 
two-day workshops to acquaint the schooTs counseling staff with the 
coop education concept, and two two-day workshops to train other com- 
munity college personnel charged with planning and developing coop 
programs. 

The federal government also provided aid in the early days of the 
program in the form of a consultant dispatched to help Pasadena develop 
its program. 

In 1971-72, the coop program expanded to include almost 500 
students. In 1972-73, there were almost 800 students; in 1973-74, 
1600 students. And. currently, the re are 2300 students. 

Of the 738 cooperative education students enrolled in 1972, 1 31, or 
18 percent, were black; 98, or 13 percent, wore Spanish- surnained 
individuals; and three were American-Indians. 
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In 1973-74, the cooperative education program was severed from 
the financial aid office and merged with the placement office. A direc- 
tor heads the r ascent Office of Cooperative Education and Placement, 
assisted for the first time by two supervising teachers for cooperative 
education and a placement counselor, in addition to several clerical 
workers. 

3.4.3 Present Operation of the Program 

All but about a half dozen students currently enrolled in the co- 
operative education program are following the parallel plan. Two types 
of cooperative education are available:, 

(a) Occupational Work Experience Education - the ex- 
tension of occupational and learning opportunities 
and career awareness for students through employ- 
ment in occupational fields for which their college 
programs or majors are designed. 

(b) General Work Experience Education - supervised 
employment of students with the intent of assisting 
them to acquire desirable work habits, attitudes dnd 
career awareness in jobs which need not be related 
to their occupational goals or college programs. 

Students on the. parallel plan are full-time students at the college. The 

cooperative program is operative only during the regular academic 

year and not during the two six-week summer sessions. The other six 

or seven students participate in the program under the alternate plan, 

alternating a semester at work with a semester in the classroom. 
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Students receive one credit per semester for each five hours 
they work per week. Students on the parallel plan may earn up to four 
credits per semester for 20 hours of work per week. Students on the 
alternate plan earn eight credits for 40 hours of work per week. The 
maximum number of coop credits to be allowed each student is deter- 
mined by his department but no department may allow more than 16 
coop credits. 

Credit earned through the coop program is not r.ccepted by the 
University of California when PCC students transfer there. 

Students are supervised during their work assignments by one of 
54 coop teachers who meet with the student on campus twice each semes- 
ter and with the employer at the job site once each semester. Coop 
teachers are responsible for supervising about 40 to 50 students in a 
variety of fields not necessarily related to the teacher's expertise. The 
teachers are paid $1000, the same rate as a part-time instructor teach- 
ing a course. However, many of them are full-time members of the 
Pasadena faculty "moonlighting" in the coop program. One vice 
president is worried the coop program is becoming a "dump", a place 
where poor teachers who can't attract students can always go for a job. 
A waiting list exists of teachers hoping to be hired by the coop program. 

Students receive grades of credit or no credit based on an eval- 
uation form completed by the job supervisor, the two interviews with 
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the coop teacher, and a five.papc report written by the sti^dcnt at the 

end of his work experience. 

An unrequired coop-related course was offered for thcl first time 
in 1973-74. The one-credit class meets once a woek and off^?rs guidance 
in career preparation. i 

Little recruiting of students takes place because the prqgram is 
considered to be at optimum size now. Initial recruiting was done with 
the usual tools of posters, flyers, radio and TV announcements, etc. 

Social science majors constitute the bulk of program participants, 
with most of the remaining students majoring in fine arts /humanities 
and the natural sciences. 

Recruiting of employers is not an issue at Pasadena because al- 
most all of the students come to the program with a job already found. 
About 80 percent of the College's population works while attending 
school, and so for many the coop program is a way of getting credit for 
something they would be doing anyway. Most of the jobs one person 
estimates 70 percent; others say it's even more are unrelated to 
the student^s major or career goals box boy, dishwasher, furniture 
mover, service station attendant, etc. although some campus per- 
sonnel insist the emphasis is on studies- related positions. One fre- 
quently mentioned case involved a coop student earning credit tor hor 
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hours spent as a go-go dancer. Students may receive credit for paying 
and non-paying or voluntary positions. Students in paying positions 
typically earn $2 - $3 starting wage. 

Despite the fact PCC charges no tuition, financial aid is often 
required and the coop program is considered part of the financial aid 
package. Fifty to sixty percent of the student body are self-supporting 
and, as previously mentioned, 30 percent are from poverty-level fami- 
lies. Although some faculty insist coop enables students to pay their 
own way, it seems highly unlikely if indeed they are earning $2-3 an 
hour and working 15 to 20 hours a week. A limited number of scholar- 
ships and the full range of federally-sponsored iDan and grant programs 
are available to supplement coop earnings* 

About two-thirds of the students participating in the Collegers 
work-sludy program receive credit for their experience under the aegis 
of the coop education program. Students may also receive credit for 
work experience through the various field work or practicum require- 
ments presently existing in many departments. A $3 million program 
is conducted by the Director of Occupational Education requiring field 
work related to a student^s academic work. In this program, some 
students are paid and some are not. 

The current director has a B. A. in vocational education and 15 
years experience as a machinist. He is currently pursuing both his 
M. A. and his Ph.D. He describes himself as a "political anirTial" And 
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he has apparently spent considerable time winning friends for the pro- 
gram among faculty and the school's board of trustees, of which he is 
a member. Nonetheless, he has certainly not been successful at de- 
fusing all opposition to the coop program. It was he who initiated the 
idea of enrolling students who already had jobs in the coop program. 

Most of the funds for the coop program do not come from Wash- 
ington but from Sacramento. Credits being earned through work 
.exp.^rience are included when computing the average daily attendance 
(ADA) at Pasadena, a figure which determines the level of state subsidy 
($1,100 is allotted per semester per student). The coop program can 
be accredited with helping to keep the ADA at a maximum le^^el not only 
by extending credit to every day work experiences but also by enabling 
students to stay in school even though they must earn a living at the 
same time. The College allots more than $100,000 of its budget to the 
coop program. 

3, 4*4 Student Survey Findings 

Of a total of 300 questionnaires mailed to students and graduates 

of Pasadena City College, 70, or 23%, were returned. 

Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 
Student Student Graduate Graduate Total 

•Questionnaires sent 100 100 50 50 300 

Questionnaires 16 21 17 18 70 

returned 
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The racial/ethnic composition of all categories of respondents is 
predominantly white, although PCC projected a 10 percent black and a 
seven percent Spanish- surnamed enrollment for the 1972 school year. 
Of the 738 cooperative education students enrolled in 1972, 18 per- 
cent were black and 13 percent were Spanish-surnamed. 





Coop 


Non-Coop 


Coop 


Non-Coop 


Race 


Student 


Student 


Graduate 


Graduate 


Black 


0 


1 


2 


0 


White 


13 


18 


13 


14 


Chicane 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Puerto Rican 


I 


0 


0 


0 


Oriental 


I 


I 


1 


0 


American Indian 


0 


I 


0 


1 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Total 


16 


21 


16 


17 



About 50 percent of coop and non-coop students, as well as coop 
.graduates, report having fathers with some college experience. Twelve 
of 17 non-coop graduates report having fathers with some college ex- 
perience. The reported mothers' educational backgrounds closely 
parallel the fathers*. 

Cbop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 
Father's Education Stu^dent Student Graduate Graduate 

i 

Grammar School 15 1 0 

Some High School 2 1 6 1 

Completed High School 4 5 0 3 

Some College 5 4 3 5 

Comp. College 2 2 2 4 

Grad, work/degree 13 3 4 

Total 15 20 15 17 
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Motner's Education 


Coop 

Student 


Non-Coop 

Student 


Coop 
Graduate 


Grammar School 


1 


1 


I 


Some High School 


2 


2 


4 


Completed High School 


4 


6 


5 


Some College 


6 


3 


3 


Comp. College 


1 


5 


0 


Grad. work/degree 


2 


4 


2 


Total 


16 , 


21 


15 



Non-Coop 
Graduate 

1 
I 

8 
4 
4 

0 
18 



The economic status of the parents of respondents does not seem to 

be dictated by any discernible pattern: more non-coop students report 

families earning less than $10,000 annually than coop students, although 

more coop graduates so report than non-coop graduates. 

Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 

Parents' Income Student S ^adent Graduate Graduate 

Less than $5, 000 1 0 2 1 

$ 5,000- 9,999 1 4 2 1 

$10, 000-14,999 3 6 3 2' 

$15,000-24,999 4 4 6.4 

$25, 000 and over 2 2 1 5 

Don't know 5 4 1 4 

Total - 16 20 15 18 

No pattern can be discerned when it comes to majors either. No 
clusters of one major or another were peculiar to any group. 

■ Because most students at Pasadena come to the coop program with 
a job already-in hand -- usually a part-time position they will maintain 
throughout their two years in school it is not surprising that coop 
graduates repor'.: having had one coop job. 
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Number of ^ 
/- • 1 Coop 
.Coop |obs ., 



0 
1 

2 



G raduate 

0 
13 



non- 
more 



■ 1 / 

Total responding ' 

Although the- difference is , not great, non-coop participants report 
working longer average work weeks during their college careers than coop 
participants. This may be explained by the fact that the sample of 
coop participants is likely to include part-time students who would be 
likely to be working 40-hour weeks than full-time students. Since coop 
participants must be full-time students, tiie majority hold part-time positions. 

Workweeks Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 

While Attending School Student Student Graduate Graduate 

Average hours /week 22 30 22 27 

Total responding j2 15 16 13 

The weekly earnings reported are higher among non-coop parti- 
cipants than among their coop counterparts, again reflecting the longer 
average work weeks. 

Average Weekly Pay Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 
While Attending School Student Student Graduate Graduate 

At the start $65 $ 74 $60 $65 

Most recently $75 't;i07 $71 $86 

Total responding 9 13 15 15 
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Very fev/ of the graduate respondents report attending graduate 
school (three of the 18 non-coop graduates and one of the 17 coop graduates). 

The after school work experiences of the two graduate groups are 
not dissimilar, with coop graduates reporting slightly higher starting 
salaries and non-coop graduates reporting slightly higher current incomes. 



Average Weekly Pay Coop 
After Graduation Graduate 



At the start 
Most recently 
Total responding 



$117 
$136 
7 



Non-Coop 
Graduate 

$107 
$136 
7 
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Job satisfaction is lower among the graduate respondents 
from Pasadena City College than it is for most schools. Twenty-seyen 
percent of the coop graduates and 36 percent of the non-coop graduates 
say they are satisfied with their jobs. 

-'Attitudes concerning cooperative education are predominantly 
positive, although it is interesting to note that the percentage of positive 
responses is lower among coop graduates than among other categories 
of respondents; 70 percent of coop graduates still have positive attitudes, 
however . 



Attitude 
Re Coop 

Very positive 
Positive 
Neutral 
Negative 
Very negative 
Don't know 
Total 



Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 
Student Student Graduate Graduate 



10 
3 
2 
0 
1 

0 

16 



0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 



3 
9 
2 
2 
0 
1 

17 



1 
4 
0 
1 
0 

1 

6 
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The one coop student with "very negative" feelings about coop 
education was embittered after learning credits earned through the coop 
program could not be transferred to a four-year institution he hoped to 
attend. 

3«4. 5 EiTiployer Perspectives 

Contact was made with three employers of coop students from 
Pasadena City College. The employers, all active, were a pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer, the Veterans Administration, and a lumber-sales 
firm. Together they employ a total of seven coop students. They have 
been actively involved in the coop program between one and three years. 
(FCC has no records of past or inactive employers. ) 

Two employers said they did not know how they became involved 
in the coop program. The third wrote letters to PCC announcing the 
availability of positions; the students actually hired were not referred 
by the school's coop office^ however. 

Future involvement in the program is anticipated by all, even though 
the Veterans Administration currently relies on Civil Service lists, not 
the school, for its potential coops. If students are successful as coops, 
employers are eager to hire them after graduation. Two actually prefer 
hiring former coop students, rather than other new employees, because 
the students are already familiar with the^company. Indeed, two of the 
employers have already hired former coop students. 
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The lumber^salcs company preferred the alternate schedule because 
part- time employees have proven to be less dependable than full-time 
workers. In addition, the company says it does not have the time to 
train part-time people. Parallel scheduling works best for the other two 
employers, who like students to see the immediate relevance of their 
work to school, and vice-versa. 

No employer receives financial assistance from PCC to pay the 
salaries of coop students. Two companies have individuals within their 
personnel department to supervise the students. Salaries for coop 
students range from $2. 45 an hour to $8, 000-plus a year. Coop positions 
include sales clerk, veterans representative on campus, drug compounders 
and packagers, custodians, lab technicians, and mechanical maintenance 
workers. 

Two of the employers do not know if academic credit is received for 
the coop experience. The third hires students from several schools and 
is not sure which schools give credit. Screening for a job involves an 
application and an interview witli one employer. The Verterans Admin- 
istration relies solely on Civil Service lists and ratings to choose employees. 

As workers, students are regarded as highly motivated and com- 
petent. The only criticism was that they may be overworked at times. 
Some try to study while on the job, particularly if they work the night 
shift. 



Both the Veterans Administration and the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer encourage non-coop employees to seek further education. The 
Veterans Administration offers courses on its premises for which various 
colleges award credit. The latter does not accept new employees from 
the coop program at PCC. The. pharrtiaceutical manufacturer encourages 
employees to participate in the PCC cooperative education program* 

Employers perceive no real advantages to the cooD progiam except 
recruitment and training. None mentioned any disadvantages. The only 
suggestion for improvement offered was that the coop program be pub- 
licized more so that it might attract a larger number of students. 

3»4«6 Perspectives on Program 
and Students 

Administration and faculty at Pasadena City College sometimes 

differ sharply on the efficacy of the cooperative education program. 

The debate often centers around the issue of whether work must be 

related to a student's studies to be beneficial. 

On the one side are the faculty who warn that giving credit for 

sweeping floors, bagging groceries, and carrying messages can only 
hurt the reputation of the school as an academic institution. One mem- 
ber of the faculty told interviewers that students have no respect for 
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the program, and comments some students made during interviews sup- 
port her thesis. One student said, "I don't have to do anything. It will 
make no changes at all in my life. It's helping me get back into the 
swing of school and get the G.I. bill without having to take too many 
courses. " Another student said, "I already have a job. The coop 
program didn't really help me. It was just an easy three units per 
semester. " 

A member of the program staff commented, "Coop ed has grown 
because it is an easy way of obtaining credits, not because it is an 
exciting program." These opinions are balanced by faculty who insist 
that, given the right attitude, any situation can be a learning situation. 
One instructor cautions that the school needs to be realistic about 
students' needs. The majority of Pasadena students must work an>'way, 
he says, and the coop program, provides the vehicle by which they can 
get needed counseling along the way. This teacher says he encourages 
his students to seek jobs relevant to their studies. How many teachers 
see this as one of their responsibilities is unknown. 

Other faculty contend that the coop program affords ^he only 
opportunity for close student-faculty relationships. Other supporters 
of the program contend opposition comes primarily from teachers facing 
dwindling enrollment in their classes because of the competition from 
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coop education. The coop director's reply to this is "make yoar program 
relevant. " Dwindling enrollment has been checked somewhat by requiring 
students to take two courses instead of the one originally required in order 
to qualify as a full-time student while cooping. 

In addition to those people who oppose giving credit for menial 
employment are those people who criticize the program because they 
say it is poorly and inefficiently managed. One of the strongest critics 
is a senior member of the program staff who recently submitted a five- 
page detailed memo outlining his complaints, and offering suggestions 
for improvement. He was especially critical of the program's lack of 
goals and objectives. The program director readily admits he has 
formulated no goals. He frankly describes the initial approach as 
"backwards," but defends this by saying some schools spend so much 
time formulating goals, they have little time to accomplish anything, 
while his program has clearly accomplished something without goals. 
The memo also dealt with the need for : a statement of program 
philosophy; planning based on the philosophy; weekly staff meetings 
and monthly teachers' meetings for the purposes of training and orienta- 
tion; the performance of more placement duties; a mechanism for 
the evaluation of the program; a clear definition of various job titles; 
and an active coop advisory board. 
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3. 4, 7 Future Plans 

With over 2,000 participating students, the cooperative education 
program is about as big as most people think the present staff can handle. 
However, some suggestions for program improvements have been made, 
although no reforms seem imminent. For example, the president of the 
college would like to see more students on the alternate plan. He would 
also like to see the program meet the special needs of older students 
returning to school seeking second careers. The suggestions of a mem- 
ber of the program staff were discussed above. 

Pasadena's program seems in no jeopardy if federal funds are 
eliminated since over two-thirds of its budget is state funds. 
3,5 Alice Lloyd College Pippa Passes, Kentucky 

3,5,1 General Background 

Alice Lloyd College is a private, two-year, liberal arts college, 
founded shortly after the turn of the century by Alice Lloyd of Boston 
to serve the economically and educationally disadvantaged population of 
Appalachia. It is situated on the banks of Caney Creek, in one of the 
''hollers^' of the Kentucky mountains. College regulations require at 
least 80 percent of the student population to be drawn from the southern 
Appalachian region. About 190 students now attend AL.C, although the 
college has a capacity for up to 400 students. Enrollment lias declined 
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as new community colleges have cropped up across Kentucky. Ir addi- 
tion, the now-booming coal industry has lucrative jobs to offer which 
seem more rewarding than being a student. The mines now offer up to 
$50 - $60 a day. 

Academic programs are offered in four major areas: math and 
science; the humanities; social sciences; and fine arts. The goal of the 
programs is to prepare students to transfer to a four-year senior insti- 
tution and administrators at Alice Lloyd say about 80-90 percent of 
their students do so. However, recently, the college committed itself 
to the introduction of terminal degree programs in several technical 
areas. Already, a two-year terminal degree in mental health tech- 
nology is being offered, as a result of a four-year grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH). A secretarial program is 
in the works. 

Although tuition at Alice Lloyd is $1600 per year, no student is 
expected to pay it. Unemployment figures in the area surrounding the 
campus often climb as high as 20-25 percent. Many people travel to 
Ohio to find work, returning to the hills each weekend. Over 80 percent 
of the student body were members of families with annual incomes urtder 
$9000 in 1971-72, Only seven percent come from families svith over 
$12,000 annual incomes. Consequently, over 80 percent of the student 
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body receives full financial aid packages. Every student is currently 
receiving some degree of aid. In return, every student is required to 
work at least five hours per week for the school cooking in the dining 
hall, cleaning dormitories and classrooms, maintaining the grounds. 

Administrators say the traditional provincialism of students is 
disappearing ~- they aren't hillbillies anymore under the influence 
of television and the expanding highways network. 

3.5.2 Program Development 

The idea of combining work with studies has been firmly entrenched 
at Alice Lloyd College since its very beginnings. Perhaps some indi- 
cation of the status that work experience enjoys at ALC is that the 
director of work-related programs all report to the Academic Dean. 

Administrators at the college first came in contact with the idea of 
cooperative education in the late I960's when, together with Lees 

Junior College, they invited a director of a coop program at another 
college to speak at their schools. The people at Alice Lloyd and Lees 
saw coop as one way to get their students out of the hills and into areas 
promising greater occupational opportunities, a way to facilitate an 
''interchange" with a larger society. 

Alice Lloyd, Lees and four other area colleges formed a con- 
sortium for the purpose of stretching limited funds to the greater benefit 
of all. They received their first federal grant in 1969. A single direc- 
tor was engaged to oversee the program for all six schools. 
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The idea of the consortium was soon abandoned, however, along 
with the conception of the program as a way of weaning students away 
from the hills. The consortium fell to rising costs. The idea of send- 
ing students out of the region fell to a depressed economy and the young 
people^s attachment to their hemes. Their natural attachment to family 
and friends was augmented at about this time by an awakening of Appa- 
lachian pride spurred on by several federally- funded, local self-help 
projects, which, of course, offered additional, and because of the 

attitudes of students, attractive job prospects.^ Alice Lloyd itself was the 
initiator of several of these self-help projects. 

When the consortium disbanded, Alice Lloyd decided to continue 

the Coop program itself and appointed its own director. It also adopted 
a new focus for the program in keeping with its newly articulated com- 
mitment to the Appalachian way-of-life, in general, and specifically to 
train Appalachian leaders for Appalachian people. The goal of the new 
program would be to provide an off-campus, but not necessarily out- 
of-state, work experience, relevant to both the student's and the com- 
munity's needs. 

Today, the specific objective of the Alice Lloyd program is 
"leadership education and service"; general objectives are "on-the-job 
experience in lino with career goals", alternating work And study pcri- 
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ods, "opening up new avenues of career pursuit", and facilitating con- 
tact with potential future employees. The slogan applied to all wc^rk- 
related programs is "Leadership Education for Service is What It^s 
All About. " 

3» 5. 3 Present Operation of the Program 

Alice Lloyd's schedule provides for three 16-week semesters, 
each semester divided into three terms. During the summer, no for- 
mal classes are scheduled in order to allow in fact, to encourage 
students to work under the auspices of any one of several work-study, 
coop-related programs. 

It is difficult to disentangle the complicated web which has been 

weaved from this package of diverse programs all providing for more 

or less the same thing, that is the working student. The cooperative 
program provides the vehicle for awarding credit to a student formally 

carried on the rolls of the work-study program. Work-study funds 
provide the paycheck for a coop student working in the college's sum- 
mer theater project. The mental health program assumes responsibility 
for tinding its own students jobs; almost all the jobs are connected with 
an independent offshoot of a college-related program. Each program, 
in some way, seems to support the others. 
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What it is possible to say with some clarity is that almost all of 
the students at Alice Lloyd work during the summer within the confines 
of the southern Appalachian region,^ Most students work in some col- 
lege-sponsored endeavor or in ALCOR, Inc., the independent offshoot 
of Family Horizons, a program founded in 1965 with funds from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity at Alice Lloyd College. Some of the 
students who work about 30 to 40 are formally enrolled in the 
coop program, although, because of the interdependence of the programs 
a supervisor often does not know who are and are not coop students. 
The director of tine summer theater project, for example, s^tid he had 
15 students working for him last year. It was only the following fall 
that he learned eight of them were officially coop students. Some of 
the students who work under the auspices of the coop program are paid 
at least in part with work-study funds. These are the students who work 

in college-sponsored endeavors. 

A handful of students no more than 10 or 12 — also work during 

the regular academic year under the auspices of the coop program. 

Students who are enrolled in mental health, education and econo- 
mic aid programs are required to coop. The coop program for other 
students is optional. Students may receive from one to six credits for 
work experiences ranging from 4 to 12 weeks. However, most students 
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do not elect to receive credit because if they do, they are required to 

j pay $25 for each credit earned, and $15 additional fees. 

The director of the mental health program supervises his own 

coop students, requiring them to meet with him twice monthly to 

discuss any problems they may be having. Once they have completed 

their coop experience, students are required to give an oral report 
before a social work class. 

The director has found students have been unprepared for job 

interviews and plans in the future to provide some additional guidance 

for them. 

All other students are supervised by the director of the coop pro- 
gram, who is also director of guidance, special sei voices and cornmunity 
and supportive services. The present director is a graduate of Alice 
Lloyd, with an M.A. in education. He visits students on the job '^fre- 
quently^*. 

Since the only industry in southern Appalachia is coal mining, it 

is natural that most jobs open to students are service or education- 
oriented. In contrast to what most other colleges have found, it is the 

science or technology students who are most difficult to place at Alice 

Lloyd. Most jobs are with the ALCOR program. ALCOR is a prr^ate 

corporation, funded almost entirely by charitable grants trom private 
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foundations, which has contracU'd with Alice Lloyd, Lvcs, and (lie four 
other schools in the original coop consortium, to use students each 
summer to help bridge the gap between isolated mountain communities 
and state and county social service agencies. A team of two -students 
usually a student who will enroll at one of the colleges in the fa.l to- 
gether with a student who has completed ^at least one semester of work 

are stationed in each community. They live at home or find lodgings 
in the home of one of the local citir.ens and they usually find office space 
in the local school house. They are paid about $15 per day to perform 
a wide range of duties depending on the needs of the community. For 
example, a prrk was built by one community;' a book drive was conducted 
for anothei. They are supervised by the ALCOR director and three 
program assistants. During the summer of 1974, 24 ALC students 
worked for ALCOR. 

Most campus- related jobs are found with one of two programs: 
the Appalachian Learning Laboratory and Upward Bound. The Learning 
Laboratory is made up of many components, including a photog.'aphic 

archives, a summer theater program winch mount plays in isolated 
mou» in communities, a program entitled iMan and His Environment 

which seeks tc^ recreate small village life at the turn oi the century, and 

the Oral History program winch seeks to compile the oral history of 
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southern Appalachia. The L('arning Laboratory is fundcrl by ihc^ National 
Endowment of tho Jlumanitirs. Students perforni a variety of tasks in 
the lab. The Upward Bound program brings hi^^h school students to live 
on the Alice Lloyd campus for eight weeks each summer for a program • 
of cultu-val awareness. Coop students work as academic tutors and 
residential counselors in the dormitories. Many of the coop counselors 
are former Upward Bound participants themselves. According to the 
director of Upward Bound, it offers c-. ;p students a chance to test their 
leadership skills. 

Students can find other employment on the campus, too, including 
employment w'lh the coop program itself, serving as student aides 
assigned the responsibility of keeping in touch with students off-campus, 
v^hcther with ALCOR or other employees. Other employment is available 
"in day care centers, community mental health centers, centers for tlie 
training of mentally- retarded children, and other local social serxice 
agencies. The director of the mental health tech. u)]ogy program is 
responsible for placing his own students in jobs. In suminev, 1974, he 
placed seven students with ALCOR and five in social service age^ncies 
unrelated to the campus, such as the Upper Kentucky Mental Health 
Program in Hazard, which serves eight counti(^s. 
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Students workini; in campus prot;rains Are paid with work-study 
funds. If a studcMit livvs at homo while attt^ndlni; school, 20 ptM'ctMit of 
his salary is deducted to mc»ct college expenses; il lie lives on campus, 
40 pcrc(^nt is deducted. 

Some faculty members are actively involved in counselling stu- 
dents during and prior to their work experiences. These faculty scein 
entl.usiastic about the work programs; otlier faculty, according to some? 
administrators, are apathetic. To offset this the academic dean pro- 
poses to assign all faculty to spend one-fifth of their time on some work- 
related program. Only one faculty member interviewed cxpressc^d a 
negative opinion altliough not very negative -- of the program. 
3.5.4 Student Survey Findings 

The mail survey conducted at Alice Lloyd encountc^red two nrob- 

Icms 

recoi-ds s^ere poor; when combinc-i wJlh Ihe small 
stud-^nt population, a small sample resulUjd; 

only 10 pc^rccnt of coop participants returnc^d 
quest ionnaires. 

Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 
Stude nt StudtMit rvaduatc> C;rad\iat(>' 

Questionnaire's mailed 62 97 25 25 209 

Qucstionnau-es relumed 6 23 2 10 41 

Conventional quantitative analysis is th(»rt»fori» inappropriate*. 



3,5.5 Employer P(M*spo ct i v(.^s 

Employers' participating in ihr^ iMicc Lloyd program who were 
interviewed were a mental health ao^ney, a community action agency 
and a youth services agency, all active employc^rs; and a scliool for 
mentally retarded children and an insurance company, botli inactive^ 
employers. The mental health agency currently employs six coop stu- 
dents; the tv/o other active employers hire coop students only during 
the summer. The active employers have participated in the coop pro- 
gram for a period of two and a half to eight years. The two inactive 
employers have employed ten students and three students, participating 
in the progrcam for two to three years. 

All of the employers became involved in the program after they 
were approached by Alice Lloyd's coop coordinator. Tlie majority of 
the employers felt the program was a good source of teniporary, quali- 
fied, but low-cost manpower. They also felt participation in the coop 

program was a good way to enable low-income students to further thc^ir 

> 

education. An executive of the insurance firm, an inactive ejnploycr, 
is on the> board of directors of iMice Lloyd College and this led to this 
company's involvement in the coop program. Both of the inactive^ em- 
ployers said the college stopped sending students to them. These com- 
panics don't plan to resume their participation in the future. All of the^ 
active employc^rs plan to eontinuo tluMr participation, and would like* 
financial assistance* to enable tluMn to expand tluMr progr.'mis. 
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Two employers, on^ active*: ,and one inactive^ will ufii r coop stu- 
dents full- time positions after graduate if the" students' job pertor- 
mancc is satisfactory. Ont^ ,ctive ' .iployer olfers students tiMnporary 
employment after graduation un^ they are able to find lull-tinu- em- 
ployment. The other two employers say they don't hire their coop 
graduates. 

Students returning to the same employer for each of their work 
terms and alternate term scheduling is nreferrcd by all employers. 
They feel this combination is the most effective for both the company 
and the student. Students working full-time are more reliable and can 
be given greater responsibilities with each successive work term. 

Alice Lloyd College pays either all or a percentage of the students* 
salaries at three active companies; the money goes directly to tlic students. 
The students work as tutors, recreation counselors, teacher-aides, 
attendant-nurses, and general clerical help, and receive $84 to $130 
per week. One inactive employer, the insurance company, declined to 
state a salary. Two employers, one active and one inactive, said they 
thought students received academic credit for their work experience, but 
they didn't know how much. Two other employers, one active and one 
inactive, didn't know if students receive academic credit. The remain- 
ing active employer said he thought students receive no academic credit. 
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Two cictiVc CMnployc^rs dosi^nalc coordinators lo work willi 
Alice Lloyd's coop coordinator. In almost all cases, (he seliool coordina- 
tor screens stuch^nts, and tl)e company then hirers wlio they are S(Mit. 
One active employer requires students to answer a newspap<M' nd and 
be considered along with non-student applicants. One inactive employer 
requires applications and interviews, and hires only students they 
themselves feel are qualified. 

jMost of the employers feel very positively about coop students as 
emplqyees. They feel students are high caliber, qualified p::ople. 
One a,'ctive employer feels students are excellent workers, but they n( ed 
close; supervision to keep them from getting lax in their duties. 

The advantages of emph)ying coop students as seen by employers 
of Alice Lloyd students are; students represent qualified manpower; 
they provide the company with new ideas; and in turn receive practical 
training and experience. The disadvantages include work periods that 
are too shorl, personal adjustmc^nt problems and placem(Mit problems. 

Two of the employers encourage their fuU-tinie non-student em- 
ployees to furtlier their education, but offer no financial assistance. 
Tlie other cn^iployers neither encourage nor discourage furthiM- edueal ion. 

The employers off(M-rd several sugg(>stions for improving the coop 
program:, tlie^ program sliould be- hotter supcM'vised; students should 
know in advance wliat jc;hs are^ availahl(^^ and what tcv (^x iJr c t ;^ niorc^^ goV(M*n- 
riKMit mon(^y should b(^ providc^d to c^xpand th<^ coop, prt)gra!]U 



3.5.6 Perspectives on Prt^qrani and Sluclenlb 

It seems many adnnnistrators on campus lament the passino of 
the idea of placing students in jobs outside southern Appalarhia. Early 
in the program, a few students were placed as far away as California, 
Massrichusetts and New York. And, although the problem oi finding 
jobs is, of course, acute, a more crucial factor ui the clecision to 
not seek such far away placements is the attitude of the students them- 
selves and their families. Girls especially are expected to slick close 
to home. The new academic dean at Alice Lloyd seems particularly 
anxious to re-evaluate policy in regards to out-of-state placements. 
"Students need to see more of the world than just the holler, " he com- 
ments. He wants special monies allocated to make out-of-state place- 
ments economically feasible. 

The jobs provided Alice Lloyd students may or may not be career- 
oriented. All the programs are more concerned with service to the 
community than to caree r- related work experiences. For example, a 
math student may find employment in the summer theater program, 
although it is also true drama majors are * rc^quired to work in the thc^ater 
The only students for whom carec^ r- related positions arc sought are. 
mental health technology students. 

Many people^ sec coop students as nx)r(^- Jiiature^ tiian their eon- 
temporaries. The^ director of the Upward J^ound pronram, lur e\amph% 
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says bis cuop counselors art*^ more* nialurc* llian oIIut .sliult;nl -c ounsdors. 
Ifowovor, nio^'l pooplo scv t!u:ir maturity as a factor of soinolliini; o()ior 
than thc' coop program, the assiu-nplion bi-ing tluit inatiirc slucicjils seek 
out the coop program, rather than that Itioy bc*c(nuc rnaturo^ as a rc^sull 
of the program. 

3. 5. 7 Future 

An evaluation of the coop program is planiioci. It will include-- post- 
tests of participants in personality, interests, and aptitudes. 

ALC is currently looking at a number of differc^it approaches to 
attracting more students to its campus in an attempt to reach its maxi- 
mum capacity of 400. One of the approaches already adopted provides 
for the implementation of two-year terminal dej^ree pro<;rams in various 
technical areas. A new program in business and office managcMiient is 
planned, in addition to the program in mental health technoJogy already under- 
way. Although the coop program could be expected to grow as the^ 
result of any new program which attracts more students to campus, the" 
proposed technology programs have a special implication for coop 
education. Coop education, it is anticipated, will be an integral part 
of any technical curriculum. 

Several recommendations for improving the- program wert* t)lt(»red 
by people in varying positions: (1) jobs need to be^ more^ directly related 
to tlie students' majors; (2) .students need to b(* f riented to the^ pc«tuli,iri- 
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tic*s of organizational ^Jtructurc^s and bt'liavior; (3) sludcnl.s sliouUi 
receive' acadfinic credit lor tlieir work (»xpericMU c»s wilhoul l)avin^ lo 
pay for tuition, 

Worl -study and coop programs at Alicc^ Lloyd will not die if 
federal funds are witluir awn ; Uiey have^ becMi part of the school's philoso- 
phy for too long. The names of the programs iiiay changt- as funding 
sources vary; goals niay be re-evaluated and some other adniinislrali ve 
mechanism .adopted. Students will still go to work, just as tliey always 
liavc . 

3.6 Lees Junior College — Jackson, Kentucky 
3.6.1 General Background 

Lees Junior College is a private, two-year, communit y-oru-nt (h1 
college serving ihv disadvantaged population in Ihr ;\ppalachian liig}^- 
lands of easU^rn Kentucky. Total enrollment in the school is about 3S(). 
Enrollment has been decreasing recently. 

Tile areu surrounding Lees sutfers from all the ailnu-nts of 
;\ppaiachia in g(Mieral: fc w job opport un it ies , high unemployment, low 
\vag(*s. Most of the studtMits at Lees aro whitc^ {06 percent), and poor 
(93 p(^rcent from families with less than $7300 annual inctnnc). OftcMi, 
they are the first mi"i)^i)ers of their bimilies t(; go on to coUclm'. AL 
iDost 93 perciMit of Lees student Ix^dv rcci«i\es: .subslant i.. 1 sums ot 
financial assistant e. 
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As surely as Iho, University of Detroit is affecU-d by the aulo in- 
dustry, Lees is affected by coal and as the coal industry boomt,, 
students are hard to attract, preferring immediate rewards over long- 
range planning. Lees was originally conceived as a stepping-stone to 
a four-year institution. Progranns in three liberal arts components 
are offered: social sciences, the humanities, and the natural sciences. 
Recently, however. Lees decided to introduce two-year terminal de- 
gree programs in a variety of technical fields. An associate degree 
for social welfare technicians is already being offered. 
3, 6. 2 Program Development 

Administrators at Lees Junior College were first introduced to 
the idea of cooperative education at a federally- sponsored program in 
Uie late 1960's. Together with Alice Lloyd College, th y invited a 
director of a coop program at another college to speak at their schools. 

Lees, Alice Lloyd and four other area colleges formed a con- 
sortium for the purpose of stretching limited funds to the gr.-ater benefit 
of all. They received their first federal grant in 196^) and Lees placed 
its first e ,,iu students in coop positions In the summer of 1970. A 
single director was engaged to ovt-rsee the progr.nm for .all six scjiools. 

The consortium was dissolved .soon after Us founding. However, 
Lees d(>cidc>d to continue the coop program itself. 
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" Locs originally plaiincd It) tiuikc*' cnroUnirnl in thc^ coup program 
mandatory for ;iU iu students. Tho goal of pL'uang over 300 stiuU-nls 
in work po.sitions quickly proved un'att'ainnblc\ /although sonu'^ people*' 
complain llial faculty were not s upport i v c, it seems more; important that 
few jobs wc»r(^: available in tlie lulls surrounding Ihc scliool and the inex- 
perienced administrators of the program had difficulty ar: aging for 
out-of-state and even out of the area positions. But even ir.ore difficult 
was overcoming thc^" .attitudes of tiie' students themselves and their 
families. Most -Appalachian slrdents don't like to go away from home. 
Administrators complain about students overcome Ijy homesickness 
even though the college is only 30 miles away from home. Early cocjp " 
directors often faced the frustration of lining up a job in some other 
area only to be unable to find anyone willing to go. In fact, the current 
director complain.^ he has jobs oven now he can't fill because they are 
outside the immediate area. In addition, in general, students rebelled 
against the idea of a mandatcjry program. 

In FY 1970-71, 75 students were enrolled in the cooperative pro- 
gram* in FY 71 -72, 80 students; in FY 7Z-73, 48 students; and m FY 
73- 75, 58 studcMits, During the semester the> interviews were' conducted, 
11 students were on cooperative ass igninents . The 80 cooperative^ stu- 
dents in FY 71-72 /epr esemed 2 5 pcj-ceni of the total enrollment, 
or 69 percent, were' social welfare teclinology majors. 
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Today, coop l."^ an optional pro^rAm for libcTal arts students. It 
is still mandatory, however, for studcMits in caroc^r education programs , 
such as social welfare: tt^chnol '^y. 

3.6.3 Present Operation of the Program 

According to the Lees' grant application to the Office of lilducalion, 
the immediate objective of their coop program is "tt) provide, off- 
campus e:<per lences with industry, governnient agencies and service 
agencies that meet the special needs of students . ... in Appalachia. " 
More specific^ objectives include:. (1) to increase student nic^tivation and 
therefore miprovc academic performan»^e; (Z) to increase stud " ^ awareness 
of himself and his environment'; (3) to provide career opportunities';' 
(4) to encourage students to become ^'sensitive, socially-aware persons" 
through community service; (5) to allow students to\^arn money to pay 
for their education; (6) to keep curriculum responsive to students and 
society; (7) to attract students to l.c^es who have^ financial nec^d or lack 
of motivation; (8) to decrc^asc the drop-out rate; and (^^) to enablc^^ the- 
college to make an impact on tlie Appalachian region. 

Students at Let^s must be second semr^sler ireshmen to enroll in 
the cooperative program. Although original plans callcul for two sem(^s- 
ters of Work experienc c"S tor each student cMirollc^d in tlie program, 
student usually work only one^ seme.sl(^r, liuil s<Miu^sf(M- being in th(^^ 
summer betwcuMi ihciv (vc shm^n and sophomore years. II a student 
elects t ) work during the^ r(\gular ;K;adpmie y<v'i!-, he^ l.iecs the" ])ro';pul 
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of gracluritinLj at least one scniesh^r late, or own niuro if hv caiinol ni:ik(* 
up roquirod courses during the nieagiM* summer program. And T.c^es 
students do not socmti much different from students at other schools. 
They ar(^^ as uncomfortable as anyone else with llicy idea of an c«xtra 
semester in school. The 10 to 12 students who are enrolled in [lie pro- 
gram during the regular academic year are usually working part-tinu% 
20-hours a week. From 30-33 students usually participat<"^ in tlie pro- 
gram during the* summer. 

Most of the jobs available to students are social service or govern- 
ment-related positions, although government positions seem to be getting 
more difficult to obtain. The biggest employer is ALCOR, Inc, , an 
independent offshoot of a social service program originally founded by 
Alice Lloyd College, ALCOR contracts with Lees, Alice Lloyd, and the 
four otlier schools in the original coop consortium, to hire students 
each summer to help bring togi:tlier the p;?ople in isolated mountain com- 
munities and state and county social services. Students also woik with 
other commiuiity outreach programs, recreation programs and prograi^gs 
for the handicapped, as well as in small cottage ^industries. Previously 
plentiful teacher's aides positions liave almost all disappearc^d. Many 
students work in college -sponsored programs, like the Oral History 
program, which se(^ks to record the oral history of Appalaeliia, Tlie 
Oral History program has sonu:liow got thr^ in^age of *i fiMiunuu^^ progr,ain, 
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howovor, and only wonion ever apply. Work for ihv' nic^n usually con- 
sists of maintaining the campus grounds aiid dormitoric^s. Students 
working on campus zirv paid with work-study funds at a rato of $2 - 
$Z. 50 per h(jur. Half of a studcMit's salary must bo turnod ovc^r to JjCvs 
to cover tuition costs. 

Students who elect the alternate plan work as draftsmen, book- 
keepers, and small parts assembly workers. They liave also worked 
at vari(His social work positions. 

Employers are recruited niost frequently through the moil 
and over the phone. The director seeks an oral or written commitment 
from the employer to make a position available for a cooperative stu- 
dent. After the position is filled, all arrangements are formalized in 
wxuting. 

s 

An attempt is made to find jobs "somewhat^' related to a 
student's career goals, which are often still ill-dcrincd am(;nn the 18 and 
19 year old students. Ho^v-jver, the objective of the coop program is 
not skills training but rather human relations training. It is an objective 
of greater importance in a scliool like Lees than in some other institu- 
tions because students at Lees arc bright but not sophisticated. As late 
as six years ago, there was no road from Lexington to Jackson and 
many Lees students have^ n(^ver been exposed to individuals other tlian 
their family and the local st(M'(»ke(^pe r. 
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Studc^nts may or may t-^ol elect to rcct^ivo crc^dit Tor thoir work 
experiences. Most do not (or two reasons:; if tlu^y elect to receive credit 
they arc required to pa/ $60 tuition /or the semester; also coop crc^dits 
have traditionally be(Mi unacceptabh* to four- year institutions altliough 
this situation is no\^^ changing. If a scudcnt elects to receive credit, 
appropriate faculty .nlistcd to aid in grading. 

According to tiie coop director and others, tiie coop student tends 
' above average academically, serious and more mature tlian their 
fellow students . 

The coop prograi.. is administered by a dircctoi and an assistant/ 
secretary. The director's salary of $10,5UO yearly is comparable to 
faculty salaries, 

3.6.4 Studeiit Survey Findings 

Problems encountered in conducting the questionnaire survey among 
the students and graduates of Lees Junior College and />lice Lloyd Col- 
lege were the same: 

Available records were poor at both colleges; when 
combined witli tlic small student bodies at bnih 
scliools a small sample resulteu. 

A poor response rate netted a total of or.ly eight re- 
sponses among coop students and uradu.itrs at both 
schools; a similarly poor rcv-^ponsc*- was c^vidont 
among non-C(H)p^'rat] ve stud(Mlt^:. 
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Coop Non Coop Coop Non Coop 

Studont Student Graduate Craduat (•• Total 



Qucstionnairos sent 19 100 21 50 190 

Questionnaires reiurrted 2 18 6 16 42 

Because of these small %'aluos, conventional quantitative analysis 

is obviously inappropriate. 

3.6.5 Employer Perspectives 

The active employers of coop students from Lees Junior College 
interviewed were an economic development corporation, a media pro- 
duction company and a bank. Inactive employers interviewed were a 
research firm and a childrens home; The economic development cor- 
poration hires students only in the summer. The media production 
company currently employs nine students and the Lank employs one stu- 
dent. The companies, active and inactive, have been coop employers 
for one to six years. The two inactive companies have employed one 
student and three students during their in vol vement .with the program. 

Three employers, two active and one inactive, said that tlie coop 
coordinator from Lees Junior College informed them cf the avaihJ ilit y 
of coop students and ask J if they would hire tJiem. These employers 
viewed the program as a source of low-cost, qualified manpower, as 
well as of futur. trained employee-. One inactive' eiiiployer said t)u> 
regular employees, some of them former Lees Junior College Mudent.s, 
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inforru'd him of the pro^rar.n atid rccoinrnondcd that coop stndctUs be* 
hired. One active employer doesn't remember how the company bc*- 
canie invoUed in the cocjp pro<^ram. All of the employers said th(^y 
either have hired or would like to li>r(* coop students .UfttM- they <^raduate\ 

The three active employers plan to continiu> the projzram as Ion;; 
as they have openings. All said they plan to continue to employ approxi- 
mately the same number of students in the same types of jobs. One 
inactive employer discontinued the program because businc^ss lagged and 
the students were, no longer needed. The program would be resumed, 
however, if business increases in the future. The other inactive em- 
ployer discontinued the pr^Liram because of a bad experience with coop 
students. If the school agreed to a mo^'e thorough screening system 
and suitable students were found, this emplr^yor would again be willing 
to hire coop students. 

All of the employers agreed that th(>y prefer havinu students re- 
turn to the sanie employer. Tlie three active en-iployers favored having 
the Scudent work in various jobs within the' ^ame^ company to gain the- 
best all-around experience. The inactive employers think the best ex- 
peric^nce and training is achieved by having the students slay with on(^^ 
job. They say' this niean^ less cotifu.sicui and paperwork to** the< com- 
pany. 
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Two active* (employe* rs and one inactive^* cinployc-r said that alt<»rnato 
scheduling is b(»st. The sludcnl can devutc' all his tin^/ to his jol), hi«- 
givon t^rcatc^r responsibility, and tlu-rcroro bv c^xposcd to a u\orc com- 
plete work expericnco. Parallel sr.herlulinu is favored l>v the' other two 
employers.. Thi-y feel thr btudenl needs to share liib work experience- 
through classroom discussions with other students. Parallel schc^dullng 
allows the company to fill part-time positions with students. They 
also say it provides Vv^ork for a greater number of students. 

None of the employers conncct( with Lees receives financial 
compensation from the institution. Two of the active euiployers pay the 
students $85 a week. The otiier employers did not wisli to reveal what 
they paid their students. The coop students work in various training 
positions, including general clerical and bookkeeping work, and with titles 
such as assistant media pj uduction person, banktellcrs, research 
assistants and assistant houseparents. The cmploy^ers all said their 
students receive credit for their work experience. 

Two of the companies, one active^ and nnc, inactive, designate^ a 
coop c(H)r(linat()r to work wth thc-^ eoi>r(linat()r from Lees Junior CoKege^ 
in supervising and overseeing the' prc^gram. Two other compani<»s, one 
active and onc^ inactive, do not. Lcu^s screens all of thiMr coop students 
,to determine wliat positions tlu^y arcr qualified for b(M'ore sending them 
for interviews. Eacli compony brii»!ly inter\i(»ws tlu»^ sliulen.t.; ,uid 
usually hires any stuch'nt tlu^y are sent. 
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Two active* c rnployc'rs fcol that (he sluccnts arc" <^oud tMiiplu y<"c'H 
in all respects, but that their interest tends to lai; near the en:i oi work 
pei-iodb and a i).^ enf oci sm thei'eiorc iiftfcafc^cb. Two eiTi f>l < )y r s one 
active ,and one inactive, cxpres5u*d very pos iti ve ,at t ilucU«s .about i uop 
students. The students take tlioir }o\)S seriously and ofler .a new per- 
spective to ihij company, they said. One inactive employer Jiad a very 
negative attitude. Tins employer iiad employed only one sturient, and 
his performance was dissatisfactory, he seemed to have no motivation, 
and he quit after one month. Tiiis employer predictably feels students 
arc not properly screened by the coop coordinator. 

None of the firms inte rvieu-cd offers any sort of encouragement 
to their non-student employees to furtiicr tiieir education. Tiiey a.^ree 
it would be nice, but won't assist tlu^m in any way. 

The majority of employers felt tlic coop program ran smootiily 
and needed no iniproveme nts . Tliey saw onb- advantaues to hirin<: coop 
students. Two recommended that tiic screenini; and interview process 
be mor(^ thorouuii and tiiat students \)c familiarized witli tiieir jol) and 
duties before tliey are hired. 

3.6.6 ]"^e rspoctives on Pr{jgram and Students 

As the^ nuinbers^ cited previously indicate, few students. c<ui be 
entic{^d into enroUnu', in the ccjop i)ro^'r,tm. Tlu*' cji rector of tiie proL'r.un 
faces m.ijor iiurdles in Iiis recruiting.*, diorts.^ 'I lie (h^art ii of local ;ob^v 
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coupled with the students' unwillin^tK^ss to ^o away fruiii lu>hu» has al- 
ready been inep.lioned. Ihit in addition, there's thc^' matter of money. 
Almost all students at L(»es rcccMvc .soi^. ' t'inincial airl; nuriy of them 
receive as much as $2500 a year, more thari enough to cover all eoUe«;e- 
rclated expenses. The question is:^ why worl;? Financially, thero is 
no reason, especially when the school demands half a coop student's 
earnings for tuition, an expense which can be easily paid witii some 
other less strenuous form of aid, Thv, director of the program describes 
the dilemma this way:, ^'They work just enough so they can't rec^Mve 
financial aid, but not enough goes into tlieir own pockets to make it worth 
while." The president of Lata acknowledges that one of the original 
goals of the program, to provide financial aid for economically disad- 
vantaged students, is no longer appropriate. Most students at Lees 
work each summer; 'it is just that tiiey don't enroll in the coop program. 

The current coop director admits to being "cynical" about the 
aid situation. He feels students g(^t tlie idea aid is "due" them and, th(^re 
for?, they lack n:iol i vaiion , It is an attitude damaging not only to his 
but also to other programs, he concludes, Aniong studcMits wht) must 
work and turn to th(^ scliool for hvlp in finding jobs, tlie work-study pro- 
gram is mucli inor(^ popular. Almost half of Lc-es alnu>st 400 students 
are cnrc)lled in ihv work -study program, Ij(^c'aus(^' of sucli a higli [)t)pa- 
lation, some* critics Sciy st\i(h^nts e p<K)rly su[)(M-\'isiul and eiid up doing 
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litUc of tljo work cxp{*ct(»fi tliem. Undor its i'luspiccs, llie sludrnts ru'od 

never worry ab(;Mi the prospects of a job away from home. Credit for 
lliv' Work-study t/\pcrionce is son"u*Unu*s awarded by tii<-' ceop prc),urcitn, 

Tho students' lack of enthusiasm is matched amon^ the faculty. 
Most of them carry heavy academic loads and do not ureet the prospects 
of the additional responsibilities whicli mi^ht be attached to an expanded 
cocp program uith cheer. The director of the program complains th(^ 
faculty do not info'-m students about cooperative education. The presi- 
dent of the college describes the faculty attitude as one^ of "nominal 
acceptance. " The idea of a coop experience for faculty was floated but 
it was ill-received. Perhaps even m^ore unenthusiastic about •)ro- 
gram than students and faculty are the program administrators. Six 
directors have overseen the program in four years. Both the present 
director and S(3veral past directors who were interviewed describe the 
job as extremely frustrating, and many of them have obviously seen it 
as little^ more than a stepping- stone^ to something more gratifying, 

Although ihi^ current director entertains great hopes for the^ pio- 
gram, he seems to fed sometim^'S overwlielmed i;y problems. In 
addition to the ones mentioned above, he also must contend with a leeling 
he has of being an outsider, u c. , one who was not born and raised in 
Appalachia, and of never (juite bein- aeocpt(7l. It is ;i problem he feels 
compounds hi:; problem-, witli an .ilr^ady unetit h u,s ia.^ t i e Im^uUv. 



3. 6. 7 Future 

Dc'spiti- the K'-nf-ral discncharitnu-iU with coop i-d ul at ion , the diroc- 
lor of tho program contends if "we can just hold on loni; c-nouyh, " it 
could (urn out to be an important and viable part of the. c:olle,uo curriculum, 
As the lar^e state network of schools in Kentucky has experimented 
with cooper.itiv-e education, it has gained new respectability among facul- 
ty members. And the director believes students c.re changing under 
the influence of television and expanded educational opportunities. The 
president of Lees agrees that students are becoming more and more-; 
willing to relocate. Of more immediate importance is the college's 
recent thrust into technical education, a field traditionally associated 
with the coop philosophy. The coop director is deeply involved in the 
development of new technical programs, especially a program in elec- 
tronics, and the idea of mandatory work experiences is being revived. 
Plans are being made for him and the Director of Institutional Develop- 
ment to approach prospective employers in technical fields together. 
The cooperative education director describes the potential of tlie pro- 
gram in this area as "unlimited, " and the Director of lubt it ut ional De- 
velopment agree s witli him strongly. 

A fledgling relationship witli the National Alliance of Bus ine ssnu-n , 
which provides for the organization to pay the sal.iry of a businessman 
on loan to Lees for teaching purpo.scs, holds out the possibility of in- 



creased job opportunities for Lcos stiulcrits providi^d they can be 
persuaded to take tJieni. A representative fr,.jni Ij^M was on campus 
this year. 

The director of the Oral History program has sug»^(»sled sponsorinn 
workshops for prospective emplo'ycrs so they may become a'^quainled 
with the school as well as the program. 

The coop program enjoys the solid support of Lees* president 
who is determined (o continue it with or without federal funds;' allhounli 
many others have, doubts about his ability to do so. 
3,7 Texas Soutliern University 

3.7,1 General Background 

Texas Southern University is a state-supported, coeducational 
institution, with both undergraduate and graduate components, founded 
in 1947. An historically black mstitution, TSU is situated in one of 
Houston's Model Cities Neighborhood target areas and about 70 percent 
of its almost 7200 students are from poverty-income families. About 
35-40 percent receive financial aid. 

TSU has an open admissions policy, accepting all applicants and 
providing special assistance wlien necessary to enal)le^ a student to aC^ 
quire a GED in lieu of a liigh sc)u)ol diploma. 

In June 1973, tlie Texas legislature designated TSU ,i "special 
purpose institution of lugluM- education for Url^an I *r og r,anun iti l;, " 'l1u^' 
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university claims its broad special p\irpoS(> to bo: to apply its total edu- 
cational rcsourcL'S to h(>lp solve ininiodiat(? and future urban problems'. 
3.7.2 Program Developniont 

TSlJ's School of Technology adopted a cooperative educallon pro- 
gram for a two-year experimental period in 1968. At that tinivv, about 
65 percent of their students were already working but few held jobs in 
anyway relc\'ant to their career goals. It was a program wliich had been 
, previously attemj^ted by tlie School of Business but it had failed. Se'/- 
cral other smaller, less formal and less ambitious programs had also 
been tried prior to the l^^^S experiment, including a cooperative arrange- 
ment negotiated between the university's niathematics departmc-nt and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA).> 

la January 1 969, the president of TSU appointed a con^.niitlee to 
study the possibility of implement ini; llu* coop program on a universUy- 
wide scale. They recommended that a prograin be made available to 
all students in all academic areas in ihc 1969-70 school year, basing 
fhcir recommendations on the following nc^eds: 

the percentage^ of 'i'SU studenls in need of income^ which 
would be (earned through a cooperative educatic;*! p^'o- 
gram is higher than at nu^st schools with such prc)L^rams; 

the environment and daily life^ of riiost TSU students is 
far reinov(»d from liu*^ mainstream oi Am.'^riG<\n ,sot:irty 
and rt)<.)pe rati ve^ education would prt)\ide^ inu(.h needed 
relevant^ to academic pursuits. 
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The iirsl federal ^mtuU for coopr'raf iv(» (»clueati(>n $-17, 000 
was 'allocated to TSlJ in FY 1970-71. Since then over 200 sludenfs re'- 
presenting fivc^ Colleges niul Schools and 21 academic disciplines have 
participated in the pro,^rani, worlan- in all par(y of ilie^ country for 57 
different cmplo/ers, including 12 govcrniiicnt agencies. Over 125,000 
government dollars have been spent. (In tlio absence of a direct grant 
for cooperative education in 1972-7'^;, the university allocated $20,000 
of Title III fuJids to the program. ) 

3, 7. 3 Present Operation of tho Program 

Although different people use different words and assign varyinL^ 
degrees of importance to different goals, most people at TSU see the 
cooperative education program within the context of two major objectives: 
the more innncdiate objective of providing students with the financial 
assistance they re^^uirc in order to finish school; and the long- ran ue 
objective of facilitating their ultimate entry into tlie world of work, a 
world traditionally inhospitable to thum as members of minority groups. 
A third objective occasionally mentioned is to enliancc universil y /in- 
dustry relations. 

In its most formal sense, tiie coop program is a five-year package 
consisting of nine^ semesters on campus, four semesters ;it wurk and 
one semester (;n vacation, Tlie first work period i^e^ins .after a student 
has Completed at l(Mst three^ l)ut no n^oro Ihrni f(;, .r study periods. Three 
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credits may br cnrncd for cacli sciiiostcr at work, althoui>h a /.tiulcnl is 
not required to accept cr(^dit. In practice, various ]^it1ds of sehediiles 
have been utilized to )iie(*t the special n»'C^ds of stud<MUs, even thuu^^h 
government regulations allow only students on the altiM'nate sciiedule 
to be. classified as coop students. Many students at TSU balk at tlie 
idea of leavini; school for a semester. They and it seems tiieir 
parents too see school as somethini; to get tlirough as quickly as 
possible. Other students especially those who are married are 
financially oblij^ated to work continuously throughout thoir univerMt\ 
career and cannot afford the luxury of a semester of classwork alone. 
Because of special efforts to meet the needs of these students including 
a special program with Locldieed enabling math and computi r sci(>nce 
majors to work three days a week and to attend classes three days a 
week the impact of the proj^ram cannot be evaluated by lookin<^ at tho 
formal coop roles only. 

The program is administered by a director, two assistants work- 
ing lialf- tij^^c and 13 faculty ' dson coordin<itors wo rkin g qua rte r- tim(^' 
to maintain contact with students at work. Consultants ar(^ someti'mes 
enlisted to recruit employers outside tiie Houston area. Tlie director's 
salary at $14, 500 is comparable to faculty salari(^s and the^ director 
enjoys faculty status. 
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75 ptM-ccnt oT c uop studcnLb ;'ir(^ men'; 25 pcrc cMit arc' women. 
About V5 p(^rccnt arr' bLick, f i\ c pc^rccnt arc: xic an- A ir.c im cmh . The 
breakdown by academic year of coop sludcnls in tli.«^ fall, reflects 
the incrcasint^ participation in the prograni; two ^rachiate^ t^tudents, 
25 seniors, 30 juniors, 35 sophomores, and 38 freshrnen. 

Despite the fact lliat students representing^ 21 acadeniie disciplini^s 
participate in the program, coop is still most commonly associate-d with 
the School of TecInu)logy probably both because of its origins thi^re 
and the fact the program is housed in the TecJinolo^y buildinLi. And, 
indeed, the largest percentage of participants ore tc^chnical students. 
Technology students have been traditionally easiest to place. 

The director of the program has made it his policy to select only 
the best, most qualified, students in order to preserve both the schooTs 
and the program's reputation. He also believes that by providing indus- 
try with only the brightest students, lu: will guarantee continued and 
hopefully increasing numbers of openings. He admits he< has more 
openings than students to fill them now. His critics claim tiie program 
thereby serves only tliose students wlio do not really need help. 

Students arc recruited through a variety of me.ans, both formal 
and informal. Tlie^ director of the program speaks, to graduatnig seniors 
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in area high schools. IIc^ talks to all TSU frcclinicn durini; oricntdtion 
and a^ain to froshnicn in individual elates rooms . Radio :and TV advcr- 
tisomonts arc uiili/A'd, along with posters, hatidbills, clc. People 
disagree widrly on tlie effectiveness of tlie recruiting effoa't. 

About 75 percent of the coop students work in the Houston area'; 
25 percent are scattered throu^^liout tlie Country. Naturally, students 
going out-of-town encounter special problems, both loj^islieal problems 
like where to stay, where to eat, where to go for a good time;, and 
financial problems. The financial aid office is olten willing to advance 
students short-term loans at no interest to cover the initial expenses of 
settlinir (TsQwhert^ Contact is maintained wilh sHidcnts on the; job 
through two letters sent to them from th(^ coop offiec^ one- ^t the begin- 
ning of their assignments and one near the- end. Each student siiould 
also be visited at least once by a faculty coordinator at the job site. 
Studerits oflen return to the same employe's. 

Ihei- '^ re differing opinions about th.e fin^mcial rewards offered 
coop students, xn 1974-75, students earned an average gross income 
of $600 a montli. Arts aiul SciiMices students tsnrn tin* largi-st incomes, 
averaging $650 a month at tlie end oi their work (-xp.Muence. Technolog/ 
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and Hu.sitU'.^b sliulcnts fuHovT 'avrr;iuirm $'"75 iind $^^2S n niontli rc- 
spoctivoly at thr etui of tlu'ir enipluymvMU. Education studrnts earn the 
l(*asL, luu $400 a month. 

Ivlcjst coop students workini; luv^aUy do not rccciw^ linai lal aid, 
allliough it is now L'asiv*r ior coop students to qualify lor aid tlian wiuMi 
tlic proi^raipi was bcyun. Criteria whicli orjuiUviUy nuido it difficult lo 
qualify liave; been relaxed.: The financial aid c^ffjcc ;.orKS ch^sely with 
the coop office in determining need. On tlu* otlier hand, most ;.l Jenls 
workin;.', out-of-town do receive,' aid The standard packaue- of ^^rantf^ 
and loans is available* The director of the financial aid office^ seems 
favorably disposed to coop students because h(* himself worked his way 
through school. 

Some of TSU's black students have enccnintered wliat appe.irs to be 
prejudice^ on the^ job. One emp^'ove^r had to termiiiate^ one p(jsil}\;n, in 
fact, because the supervisor iinolvcd cont ituious ly .ua\'e^ studi-nts p*.(.,r 
ratings wliicl-i she*' could not justifv. In anotlier instance, a student • 
br ULilit a compkiint auain::t an eiv.ployer with th<': Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, and tlie^ supervisor in\oUecl achnitled slie' was 
wroti<4. Accordinu to th.o director of tlu/ ])roLiram, blac]; students (jlten 
"freeze, up" in all-wliite^ worlvin,'::^ situations, a re.iclicjn wliich proinele?: 

0 

tense relations v/ilh fellow e mplo)^ ei^ s , 



Faculty opposition to ihr' pro'^rani is ccntt^rcd in tiu-' Sclu)ol of 
lUisiness, ;iUliou«.'h oUitT faculty also opiosc- tlic proL;i\ain. Thr- coop 
director says sonu^ faculty arc' fri^htciu'd that studonts with work rx- 
psrioncc will rocogru/.c teaclicrs witli (Uit-of-datr^ skills and llicy will hi' 
confronted with omply classrooms. Thc^ Dean of the Scl^ool of I'.usiness 
complains about w^liat ho Considers the program's lack of standards. 
A faculty mcr^ber in Business says lie is opposed to th(^ program be- 
cause business students hiivc little' trouble iindin<4 jobs after the\; f^raduat 
anyway and, therefore, have no need for the coop program. Other 
faculty members arc opposed to the proqram because they say classes 
arc arranged as a series of building block.s and students can't afford to 
step out of sequence. 

3. 7. 4 Stud (Ml t Survt^y Findings 

The analysis of data culled from the mail survey of Texas Soutlic^rn 
University students and graduates is difficult for two reas(;ns: no 
names were provided by the school non-coop grarluales and only 
a few names of coop graduatt^s werc^ available, and lli^^ rate of response 
was low. Student dpta will therefore be- tlu^. only data tabulated and 
di scusse d. 
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Coop Non-Coop Coop 

Student Student Granucit o_ o t M 

Qiu'stionnciircs scnl 70 100 8 178 

QuestiiMiruiircs rctU]''K'd 23 1 9 4 46 

The racial/ethnic con^pos ition of the sludtM-it respondents, \)iAh 

coop and non-coop, corresponds to ihc almost turally black eoir.pc^s It ion 

of the student body as :u whole. 

Race Coop Stud cMit Non-Cc^o p Sti'.drn t 

Black - 20 17 ' 

Mexican Amcu-ican 1 0 

Oriental 1 0 

Other ^ 1 0 

Total 23 17 

Slightly ir.ore than half of the stude'its in both categories conav 
from homes in which parents havX'^ no coUei " baekurounds. Althot^iiih 
the sample is obviously too small to draw any sijznific'ani conclusions, 
it is intcrc^stin^u to note that i\ sliuhtly hij^lu*r perctMUai^e of noii-coop 
students report fathers with eollei^c^ e x]h» rient:e^ than coop studrnts (44 
percent to ^0 percoiU), Und a substantially hi^lier percePtAL'e of non- 
coop students report mothers with coll(\i;e experience" (44 prrceni to 
1 0 percent ). 
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Mol^^icr s Kcliicatic>n 


Coop Student 


Non- 


Coop St ud(M"it 


\J ± CXlLl LI lei l »bv>.iilJOi 


4 
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SoiTic hiiih sciiool 


6 




4 


Completed iii^h school 


8 




3 


Some ctilleuo 


1 
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Completed college. 


0 
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Graduate work/degree 


1 
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Total 


20 
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More students report parents with annual 


incon 


K'S undo r $10, 


than with incomes over 


$10, 000, 






ParericS' Income 


Co(jp Studonl. 


Non - 


Coop Student 


Less tnan $5, QUO 


7 




7 


$ 5, OOO-'SIO, 000 


6 




4 


$10, 000>$15, 000 


4 




3 


$1 5,000-$25,000 


0 




4 


Over $25, 000 


0 




0 


Don't l^now 


6 




1 


Total 


23 




19 



Tile data rt-nardin^ botii parc>nts' education and incomes refh-ct 
TSlI's lari^e^ percenta^^e^ (70) of students from pov e rt y- in eonio families, 

Rotli C(;op ;md non-coop students rej)()rt similar a\erai.M«^ wurk 
Weeks. Altnouun Ww lormal cOop pruiJ[i\am U Mows \w altiM'natc^ p]«in, 
special provisions are mach'^ lor studiMits who must contiriuc^ wofkiuij 
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lo reniain m bclux^l. The hcfly worl. loadg^ carrit'ci by non-cc^up shulrnts 
again rcfU-cls TSU's cconoinically -di:5adv.a!ilao rd constituency. 
While Atl I'ndnii; School 

yilirJL\V'±'i, Coop Stndrnt Non-Cof.p St ;;d(Mit 



Averat^e hours /week 36 
Total responding 23 14 



Despite the similarity in the lenizlh of work we(>ks, coop students 
report earning higher weekly incon-^.cs. By co^lputin^ th(^^ hu\iriy rates 
of both ov.^ups of students, it can bo seen how much more coop partici- 
pants earn tiian non-participants per liour. 
While Atier.dinn Sch-'M 

' ' ' i^^_^lJi:L^:ni Non-Coop Student 



At the start ]25 
Most reconlly 145 
Total rcspundini; 20 



101 
124 
10 



While Attending Sc:h(;(>l 

$3.47 ^2.80 
Tolal rosponciin o 20 10 

Attitudes toward coop, ralive' cducalio.. ar.' universally positiv,- 
arnon^ participants. 

Coop S I KdriU 



V(M-y pc^sitive ]4 
Pos it i V e 
Ntnit r.t ' 



Nei^a' 

Dofi't knuw 
Total 



0 
0 
0 
2^ 
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Furtlior nicH'c , all four .i^raciuit t(»^ rcsut^iulrnls s.^y ihc^y would 

part ipalf in coup ai'ain li thi-y wi rr to do il all over. On llu" ouirr Inuui, 
nonc»^ of ilu- four say they are holdinj; tiio 1 ind of )ol; thi-y wanl. 'Du'ir 
avorcH^L' weekly salaries started at SIHZ and a\ e raue^ .M)!'.; now. 
3.^7. 5 Ki:iiployer Pe rs pu*ct ive^ " 

Tiiroe Active employers of TSU's Cuope ra( c^ducation studcuUs 
were interviewed as part of this study; two engineering firms and [liv- 
Social Security Adininistra.t ion . Two inactive enipl(j>er.< w^^re^ also 
interviewed: an architectural firiri and the U.S. Customs in Plor.^loa. 
One of the enuin(U?ring firms eiiipluys three pairs of two students who 
alternate in pusitiotis. The^ otlier en «^inee r in ^ firm has two sliKhnts 
allornatinL; in one^ position, and the Social St-curity Administ rat ujn lias 
one position in each of its IlovisttHi branches. Tht^ lennili of inN'oU't" 
nient of the three active (MP.ployers ranges fi'om three' to six years. The 
arcliitectural firn> was in\'olved >^ the prouram for two years,, hiring 
two students; Customis v ris in\ohed foi four years, hii'in;^ ^even shuhnts. 

The two en<;in(^e ring lirms st'art their studen ( -e ir.ployees as 
draftsm^Mi. One firm snid by the time they uraduatc, sludetils are doinu 
their ow^n desi\;nini:. Students in the^ So( inl Security .Ad n' in i si r ^d ion 
work as claims re pi*e s«uTtat i \ s . 

Twcj ol'(h(»' firiDi'; initiated their in*, ohement altrr th<»\ were ton- 
(acted by TSIj's Coop oo rd m<ittj r. Ciustojns, uri'od \>\ th- <" j , 1 1 S( r\ u e 
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Regional Diri«ctor, cuntnctrc! TSU in stTirch of qualiH^^fi nvinority rm- 
pl(>y<'t*s. An executive in uno of the enf^inee riii<' firms 1 new TSli's first 
coop coordinator personally and tlie firm's involvement ref^ult<'d from 
their friendship. Tiie architectural firm was workinij (;n campus when 
they were approached and urged to become involved. 

All of the active ejr.ployers plan to con t in ue' h i r in,L' coop students. 
The Urchiteclur.il firm will not reactivate the pro<^ram because XSi: 
offers no de^^ree program in architecture and tliey feel, tlie r(.'fo r e , that 
students, in general, are not qualified to v/ork in their firm. Customs 
looks forwarri to reactivatin^^ tlieir [)ro.L;rani when a freez^.^ on liirini^ new^ 
employees is lifted. They are anxious for TSu's coop coo rd in.-^ tor to 
contact them to smooth out previous problems. 

Four of the employe* rs, two actiN'e and two inactive, prefer the 
alternate system. One employer comn^iented he thought siudents would 
be ovta-burdiMied by tryin^u to coii^ibine wtjrk;ind study, l^he continuity 
offered by the alternate plan is tin* most frequently nu-ntioned arnument 
in itr,, favor. The Social Sc^curity Administration says it prc^fers neither 
the alternt'^te nor the parallel plan. 

Only the architectural firm thouuh.t it was better for stuch«nts to 
be expost'd tcj a number o) diMcn-ent (MTiphjvers. AU the other iMv.plovers 
said tiiey want(^d stuflruis would return to woik U)r thrm a^ain. 

Custonv^ .said that altiu)Us:h ihey watited sludenl:.; to J-rturn 1(, them, ihey 
we're' willinu in oiler them positions in \.u'\in«; rlivisic^ns. 
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Th{vS(» employers receive^ no fitumcial assistance" (vijiw the uni- 
versity lor payini^ their cotjp students. Salaries for students \vorl:in^ at 
both t!)e' Social Security -A(hiun ist r dt i(jn and at Cu,stoi"n? depends on 
Civil Se^rv'ice ratin<^s. Eacli time they return, they receive^.t Iji^her 
Civil Service ratin,u. Tlv' salaries currently oTTe^red cuop students 
rani^e from $'^80() - *:mS500 annually. One cn^inee rin firni pays its coop 
students $545 whon they bcjin, Tho firm is made aware" of \v!iat other 
companies are" offering by TSU's coop ccjordinator and they say they 
try to rrieet the top rate\ The other en uintu' r inc; firm declined to discuss 
salaries, but did say they pay students r^ate -*jmparai;le to tiu-ir f.uH- 
time peers, A "good'' draftsman, tliey y, e'arns $Sn() - $'M){j a month. 
The arclntectu ral firm couldn't remt^mber' wi^iat they paid their c'oo}) 
students. 

All of the firms aurecd that once studetits were" recommended to 
them by TSU's Coop coordinator, tliey required no additionrd screeiiin.u 
before liirinu them, Iio\ve\*er, Custoiiis said if tlu^y react i^^at^^ ihe^ coop 
pro^^ran' in thie future, they will require" a more car(^ful interview with 
the' prc)s pective^ student eii:iplo^eeS bcf(U*e tliey hive^ them, The^ three 
active employers a^j^reed they ar(^ ^^^^^Y intereste^i in aece[;ti i liie stu- 
dent of qi:.alU; that they iwive^ been a ecu s to n^'^d to iiiriuw from IS'?. 
One engineering; limv said if th^^y hired un^thinr b-s.- iluni e\cellent 
studei:'- it would mt^.in thi y would hasa* to hi'i'e' addition.il m i pe !'\ ; s-o i* y 
p(M*sonnel to train" and si)f(,bilK v/.ilch ove"r theiiu 
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-All of the' cnipbjy t'U'S i^vc [hviv Loup stuch-nts as ])(;lcnti:{l future, 
perniaru'rU <• in]^.Ujy('c s . Oni^^ cnLjiiu'r^rinL; lii'ui says, it hfis h[rf>fl u\)uu\ 
50 percent ol iho coop studriils it has had in the. last si:-: ytNirs., 'j'lio^ 
firm would invc muvv but tlu^y losr' toucli witli studnUs ^^llrn thc> rrlurn 
to ceimpu.s to coinplrtc tlu*ir senior yc»ar. The otlier en L;ui<M''r im- Urm 
says it particularly hkes TST's women studenl.s, Tlie inipd-.s toljirui;^, 
former coop students is obviously ihe fact that they have already bren 
trained in tlie peculiarities of tlie firms. Tul- architectural (inn couldnM 
hire i'SL-'s coop students because tiiey have no ba^J^arounci Im ai-chilre- 
turc, since TSU offers no program in architecture. Customs did not 
hire any coop students because Civil Service re.i^ulat ion s nxide it diffi- 
cult at one tinie. However, rc i^nlalions Jiave recently been amended lo 
make it easier and Customs looKs forward to one day hirinu some of lis 
coop students. 

All empl(;yers except tlu* architectural firm spoke very liiulily pf 
their coop on^ipU^yef- s . Tlic two en^ineerinii firms agreed that lleMr 
coop employees are better workers tlian otJier part-time^ or summer' 
student employees.: Customs said tliat while^ soine^ of il s Loop .stu(^ -nts 
did not perforin well, they thouj^iit tiie^ customs were to blame sxece^ tliey 
had offered tiies<^^ stuch-nts less than rjiMhjy positions -and it se n.ed 
nat\ir,.il that they siiould resi-nt it. 'i'iiey .said th* y pl.in \i) ofli-r only 
positions in which th< re is a chan< e^ for ;«id\M!ic<')]ieni m the lulu re., 'I he 
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ar rliitr^-tiiral firm said Jt v.-a:. (iiffuult tu fa i r ! y .a s s (\s s lli.'ir sludciils' 
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i^M'^ tlu'V' h«'i(i bacl«.i: r*f '11, u! 



iMi <Mnpioyt'rs except tlie architecti r,al lirni X'CMii entliusiaslic 



aboul the concept of coopc\*ativo ed si Cat ion in ^(M"ieu\.il. Tiir^ Suci<tl Sccurj 
ty Administ !\ilion said liicy pr'-fcrrt-d C(M)p to work-study. Typical 
con^nicnts on coop centered around the exposure it ;.',i\es slii fieri Is to 
the' world of work and Uie traini!i^ it coffers. One- en _;inee^ rin u fin^ji said 
coop students tended to be more realistic in their oxpoctT'tiuns ab(jut 
thoir jobs after graduation. Customs said coop also proi^.^oted L-ood 
relations between then^ and tht» u^;i\'o r s ity. 

Only tlie two federal at;encies said they liad <iny proL^rani to en- 
courage* their pern^.anent einploy(*es to further tlieir educil ion . 



Students and faculty alike^ describe coop as an in^petiis to greater 
self-awareness, maturity and ,a deeper sens'^ of rc^spons ihilil y . Stu- 
dents say they con^e- back from their Wo I'l; experiences with a L;r(\<iter 
enthusiasm lor cla-bes and n clearer unde r st andin u ol u'hat (.owv^^i*^. 
they requires drades st-em to iii^prove. T'eaf hcu'S say eo(j p st udenl s 
tend to bring diltc>r(Mit rHiitudes and ques^ic^i.s to their classes. O.'ir^ 

faculty rn(»mber srivs Cooj) students aia^ l>etter abb- to re].il(»: tiieoi*\ lo 
practice. lie- also says th(*ir ch'sire' lor u]Avai-d mobility i'. Ui^re' de- 
V(»lol)'*d .'ind re lined \\\.in c^tlier r> t u (i(Mit s ' 



3.:7.o Perspectives on I'rogram and ."rsiudeiUs 
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The university hns boiU'filtKi, too, ar> a result ui the coop pro,L'.rani. 
An industry pant^l lias l^cen orL'anizef^ to l^i.c a locjk at fSU's curricu- 
lum pcrioclic\:]]y. Slud(;nts also brin- hack ideab ior curriculum cli<uiuc'. 
A Hv^w masters prtjuram was addcul as <a result ot industry c<;nlact vvitli 
the university, and a new l^.S. in cn^^ineeriii^ tt^cluiolouy is bein<:- do\el<jpod. 
Indi idual classes liave also been affected for exarjjple, the once 
heavily architectural conteM of TSU's drafting and design class vas 
modified in lavur of a {greater cm.phasis on^ pipelines , systems and 
electrical ^virini;, 

A few people interviewed also mentiont^d as a favorable aspect of 
the Coop program the increased communications and sliarinu of infor- 
mation it has promoted as a result of its frequent contacts ss'ilh offices 
like, the financial aid office and the University Counseling Center. The^ 
coop program also works with the work- study program and the' pletl)ora 
of Model Cities projects conducted by the university. Sp(;cial efforts 
arc made to recruit students f the coc;p program from among tliosr 
enrolled in Upward ]3ound, Potential Unlimited and the^ Special S\''r\ices 
for Disadvantaged Students progrAm. 
7. 7 ]• uture 

Tile coop program at TSU is currcMitly in its liltli yca.r of {eric«ral 
funding and ';o it faces tlu* possibility ut w 1 1 Inl ra w;t 1 ot uovewnm-nl sup- 
p<;rt. jMth(jugh tlie^.scliool seems coJnmitted (o coutiniung lb(*^ priK^iMm. 
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TSU*s prf'sicJorit shys coop cducniion would liav*^^ (o bt»^ phast^d out if no 
alt(.» rnali'.'-f^ ,stjurc<** of sunjitjrt ofcui^iU'S av;til<'tl>l(». A statt- -wich*^ rfi^^rt 
is now undt^rway in Toxas lu ^;rt st'ot^* liu^nic^ for ctK.p cclucat ic^n .and 
Ihv diroclur of TSL^'s proizrain is .aetUdy in\'ulvc'd in c!(> vrlopin a i.oop 
curriculum whicli wcmld iranM anticipalod stat(^' r(^qui .mu !it s if fundiuu 
should be offered. Qno likely requirement that the^ coop worl.inu 
experirnce^ be offered for credit --is already fulfilled at TSU, Other 
sources ot luconv-- arc also under consideriaionr sp(^cial student fees, 
industry cc;nt ributitms and fo.indations suj^poi't. 

Apparently hopes for niovinj^ the progrnm out of the ScIjooI of 
Tochpoloijy buildin^u will not be realized. Proposals for uov(^rnn;ent 
funditiL; nK-nti.oa plans for incluflin^u it in a new Technoloiiy building;. 
Other suL^;4est 2 ;ns ha\-e tlK^refo,re been advanced in order to IzUc'a-antee 
wider participation includiil-- tlio^ sclieduling of confercuices , work- 
shops or institutt^s to briiig people together from various schools and 
Colle\LH^S ia tall; -nbcKit the progrctni. 

The possibility {;f mandatory coup for all TSU students l^as 1 ri''- 
q-iontly been discussed. During the l^i73-74 school year, the School (jf 
Technology initialed iiMindritor\ coop lor all drafting and dt^sign and 
electronics stud(Mils on .an e xpe^-inHMit dl basis. 1*he: Scliool anticipate.'^ 
mandatory Coup for ail Its stu(K»nls eventually. Jkjweiver, -.js Io.il' as, 
the Coop director ,an(] e i n j)l( >y e r .s; alilse insist on only the bt»s( -anfl nu>^t 
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qualifiod a[)plicaPis fur Uw* j)r()|4iMm, it s(MMn<v impossible* to initi.itr' 
univor.sity-wiflc^ mandalory coop. 

Otlior f)la!is call for a conipulr r K:od rocord ~ Ivrc pi:i r s^^^slcni and 
more diri>ct in volvo-ncnt for llir^ pro,nr.<tTn in urljan prol;lrriis, as part 
of tlio uni^-ersil^ 's ^ucmk^mI Conujuluicnl to c'xtcn.si\e urban in vol onicnt . 
A major ihru.U. is also anlicip to {)lacc* students in city, county, 
state and fodc ral- lu vol government [positions. 

Other recommendations for future action {nclude su^iM'stions for* 
(1) more student pa.riic ipation in the program; (2) a fund tlirouuh which 
-•idustry could provide the university equipment, or money in o-dt>r to 
buy equijjmont, that students could expect to encounter on the jub; and 
(3) faculty invoh'ement with industry durin^^ the summer montlis^ as a 
vehicle for opening up more opportanities for job plac(u^HMUs. 

3.8 Wasliington Technical Institute 
3. 8.1 Gcncr^il Background 

V/a^iiini^tcjn T(Hiituc<ii In^litute^ (^V'Tlj, a. n url)an land-urant (.olle.4t» 
h^ca|(^d in tiie; Dislrut of Colun^bia,^ was crt.'ated l^y an Act of Conure^s 
in It adniitled its first students in h^o8< The^ i^oa I t)f t h e' Ins t it ut e 

i. to bceome^ a niodel inner-eity teclinica! ^eliool. A more speeifu 
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isiii^ future's* 

W TI olf r rs about 30 dci', rtn"; pr<'\t^i-aMib aiicl u\^' V ^()() ; owr^^s Irad- 
ing tt^ Badirlor of Scit'in-r cK'<; i^-rs m au r ic u It u ro^ and ircinntal IccmIut 
training, tincl tu A'-sociaU* of A[)[)lic'cl St it: net n dt'^^ri t's in a c i-os pa cc' 
technolt)i;y . aHicd health .'^cnjnco\. bu^mrs-. U'chntjIoL! v. t^n j^inof r ino 
tcchnoUiizy. onvi roniiu'nt a I bcit,'nct' U'rhntiL')-\ . and [)ubli(. adiiMnisl ra- 
tion. Sp«.cidl conlinuinL; cdat^alion cop. r.^r^,, and Lt)iir^c*^ U^adino lo ono^ 
year dipIt)Trjas are also offe'rtd.; Tuition and fcor^ tolal $30 per qnartor.: 

Anyone wiili a hi'^h s».hut)l dit;lt)iiia, or a hi^^h sch(^ol eqiuv-ajenc \^ 
ct/rt ifiCat"", or anyone 18 year^ t^I a^e^ o r cj Ide r 'who may benel'ii fron^ 
t he expe ru^nce is elii^ible* io r adni itjn.: Currently, abo.ut 4.300 bla- 
de nlj-,^ all coHHiuiterb. arc enrolled both on a^fulU and piirl-li'Vie basis, 
60 percent of llien^ attenflinL^ ebis.se.s diirlnL the da\ and 40 percent at - 
tendinis classt^s at nieiil... Mo>; are nH'n^b<'rs of m]nt)r]ly ^jm-p^. Tht* 
median a^oM)f studenf^ is Ze, many art marritd-and wori iull-Mme.. 

A long waiting list of applicants presently exists, and studcnl.s 
may have lo wait as long as two years in sonic cases, four years 
to ba adniiltcd. 
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^^'fi th<it-\V'i;] will cvt'iituaUv b. coMu- pan (.r [h<- pr. pos 

cind t!u- D.Cv Tciclirr.^, College., 

Top <ifJi!,)ni.^trator-^ al WTi, pt'ciuih'jj.^ pr^-sirbMi! v.tMn-r<iHv 

Unixcf-iK, And .mik." il va- a i^ro-ram wIhlU fit ra^ly j ii i ( x t lu- j < ;b.- 
orii'inat lo:^ cf tin ^cluHd. anil s.-rir^vd rhpr^MiI^. promi^ in- for [\u^ 
bcho(.l'.. Ui^u.-I^ HMPoritv pop>iiaPon. tiu- 1 a b 1 1 ^ !: ; ^ mt oi u coop or..- 
oran. wa^n h:uii priorjiV frun. iht. foundjn- of ih,. Ip.^ i k , A ^ Uuiaiv 
from Anlif)ch CoLlr-L- cooping in W'TV ^ i-'inaiM la 1 Aid Officr. m ard 
F^6V i^roMdrd cxtr^. nv.pt'ta.- for Mu> i :U r( >di u 1 1 on (;f a c (x^p prour<ini., 
A c-on^uhanl was hi rod lu hrip with pUinniro- and ,a dir.-Uo,r xsas mv.Auy . 
in P;7 TiU'ir con-il;MU'd olfort'^ ro-u!t(^d m i> sludc-nt.- Ijx'inu [) bu c d 
on \\(jrk a.-^smnn:rni ^ diirinu {\^r bprin- fjuartor. I'^TI. As oi iho^ la.l! 
luuru-r. 1W73, aboal 30f) siud^nl-^ iiad bc-LMin at Icm^I unc- q-ia r! r r oi 

•\v( r!; At f^^s^ coop v <i> oiforrd f ^tudcnl.^ m bu . i no s - viml ( ii - m cc-.r 
inr^ only i;c'caii''o ihr^c viuchnl^ po^^.^^s the kiral of n i i r K( t <J) b- sbjlb^ 

wliich make early sucooss possible. Thr^ roon proiiram is now avaiU 

able to all sludcnLs, 
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l-Ziiiplovr rs \Vr'r<' ori^MMUy r<'c ruiN'ci lliroui:}i llir' ^IivkjI's ;a(l\ - 
() ry e(Mrin iilrr.*^ oanrl.^ ol' ituln>irv ^uid uc>v*^'rnnuwn n p rr .s t'li t ct t j \ ^ ^ 
d.llt'H'!u'a to h; (if t he major ^ ubd i \ i it)n.^ <>i llu' In ^lilnif. Slwclt-nls 
WHM'c rt'rnutt'd wwh tin- a ui of hrc )q hii > [;(j.-.trr^. ..incl iia mlbouK •) Tlu 

supi^ort til ro'auii tli'^ F'aLultv, k)^ iai HjV , 1' t.'c ru i : i n l; 1 r wi^ i \\\ih ^^h(M)N 

ifc not undr' rt a l:r 1;' ■ c a v.'' (^f tiu'- lu*^^ N\vuti'"-; li^l ioT afii^w.-- - loji to' tlu 
s chcK>l. 

O rig met I plcii^. ^ to iia\r a! I ii; 1 1 -! . 1 1 .sduU-p!'-- pa nit I'^al'irv: i!i 
co(jp proL^ram iiad to b^- abandc^rM-Li bt i.ai:so of th<' uniqr.c na!nr^' ot {hr 
WTl sLiidont body.: X'^iny stiKUMi:- a ro oIcKm' than ihr a\^"ia^\ ^olU-m^ 
student ^vIth fanMli^'S they ^^iJp:n>ri \'*itii fMll-tmu' job-. They altrnd 
Inslitate to u.iin thr knowled^jr anci they wiil need t o, a (' \ '.'i lu ^ in 

a c'arv.'''r th(^y h<iV'.' alrcaci\ c!iu-t'n a'c ' rLi-^!. 'iht. v ;a!^n(^: t^riurd. no, r 
dt) t!u'\ ha^ t t!u clc.-iir l,obMN<. tacrr jol)- f( ) r the f,*!! -l ii > commil- 
nicnt to; >tudu'^ v. hnii t he^ .i ! t r i;]Mt i \ r plan io;r (u )[;e' ra* i \ f oflu t i Kin 
dcMiia»ul^, In addition about I;)^ perconi (^1 ihc ^-tuflont bod- lr(»iu 
lorcMj^n cfuinl ri(."- ,a nd n(i; pre la 1 p ]'o\ i ion, ^ ha\i bo^n liiaflo'o incbub 
tiioni in the (. oop i^ro'j, ran i . 
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dcnts m tlu' < ».()[^ [)i oj^ iMin 'i!ah nol Immmi inr! , a faM ^.cii.r |)< bl.mic 
on a rchutc. m ^ l riu 1 i ( )n.i 1 staTj. 'ahhnu^ul] ihm^i srr il a ,i Ihmi'iuhoI 

'iiL*h proporliop <»1 ^-ilucicMit- .ilrrafly wcrl.ino^ in tin- -[\<lr\t\ hociv.^ 
1 Ic>\vi"\ v r , 1 hr « imr .11 i(,M oi a \'u 1 unl c' fy nin^ \\i r , i*^ ,i !i oi t !ir 

ScHdoIVt* iJa !i. r -ubci' p KJti- [m-o^ ^ rdrci ,ii i ( ) rd ir ^ t > ^ i In- (i. i } c af- 

V A dr;jf(.'C"' pro'jrar^r and '\hr rcl'ilrc! ]C)h ]-;,ar\rl. 

I'ctculry ad] 1 iin 1 ^ . aPU i iu d i r< c ; ( u*' ol thr ; rt)L:r.i:i, !»^i{iail\> 

sqiia b!) K-d o\ c r whrt f l uop ,c)r ^ n^'rc! br di rr r( K i-ida ; i ci ! o a - i luk-nl 
niaiur ficldcf lady. Thr b.ci ru\rrbi'r!l 'orir.dlu ia-st)b;dal- 

thoLiL'.b t'vr'ry i .lort is mmcK- to Lnl. a)})- a 'ui ^ludi<>-.. lhi-> ) nol a 1 \va \' 
p(j^» s ibl c , ho\v(,'\'r r., 

Tho c(H>p pfu-rair. rtcoi^.'cf ^^.IT.OOO' FV-doi'al 'i'llU- IV-^i:) luods 
in fjsc<.l yi'ar 1^7^-7 ; anrlS4' r'^7J-V4. Thry v r ra avMidon j 

$3S,,{a).) ..ran; ip. 1^7 1 7).. WTI, m tm- , c oi ,! r ibi.: r ^ ti:.a' (cm- 

lain ad!)nn!-l rat \ \ r i>[\u ^^v^ u \ , y^i citiu l!u' pa'o^ram liu' } iup- (-! Lie iill y 
as^oc la!^ O \vnh c (x^p, arul pkc r-^ri ry - pai r and rqunMi,^ u\ *1 baxr 
al-o c (jpl r ibiiN'd hnii**'^! ^un,-^ ol i^ionry. 
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3. "-^ iMi'scr^t C>{>r raUon of t tic ProHi.am 

Ab(Mj} i \\ i J stuflrnt s a I'c at Wi, r k ( )n < ooj; a ^ ; i . c nl s ra,\] 
quarter f>0 princTU arc ma!o, ^10 pi'T((nl '.-nialc. ahout ^ pciaml 
arc^ vclo.an^.. y\!na).M all oi tluiii a re ,a s v, u t lat cd \vi«Mi iln- rK pa ri ; i u-nl ^ 
ofiniMnc-s,, pu] ic s < umu . en m cc r ^ ii p „ ptibiu sc-r-MCi cdu.aiion 
tt' .nt.lfM^y and r< crcatu>p.. O n r Ji a !kI rt -d p^ n , lA oi [\\, > ^i) ((>(M;«-,ti.- 
dcnt^ III l')72 ^^'LM•c bl.tLk. 

\V TI arloptcc! liu' 'allorn:.*. plan fwi* ^ uoju- i-at i.\a c'dac<iti(ni 

Or,-]nan>. ^tudrrl^ wc to br^'n tii.-r f ] rM r^.up a^.i^nwu-iU alirr tiin 
second qiiarlrrul V.ll. Howr^cr t'%prrirn(a- p^(>^od ^ohm- st-,:rirnts 
nocdcd t(* con^.:;!('ir \\iv,c a^ad. n.i^ qaaricr- hcL^rc ihry wcrr n ad\ \n 
wor!:., Sliidrnt. M>:r.pU-:r I \vn q^M , , r^. v,orkin.^ danr- the ^r.w:.d, and 
final, year at 'he I^.-ll:n:t^ Two btndrn!-. wnri.nvj -ahi^rruiw cjnarlrr.s, 
share- (;n-' [)!<u m ■ Whe'T an opf^vM't nn it y t \ lor -tndmts lo pa r- 

ticipcMc in a forii.ai irara^c ii t rraiMu^. p r o . ra : u wh ict i v/oidd last b>nn, 
than ono^ q.<a rtc/r-, ho \i\'iy bo p-y-j .iu^^ri {-(., \s(,r] t^vo (n,:i s . > cn < 1\ o qnaX'ton-b. 

Tho^ villc rp.aJo pbMi ha^ a ^nb-^!anljai bcul/ (d crilu^- .it W 1 I. iu-- 
causc no tspic.ii U 11 sludon' i .s lofh-r lh<in lin a\ora>^o ^tnd nt . j.*-- 
whoro. ho vwini,- lo c(nnpii h;- .indio- a fasl po-^-ibh ih< ^ rilic- 
.s<iVy ]\M't icnpat ion m tii^ t »a)p p i o i a d wh la s -radnalnm ..mMvo joar 
lo rs, Tli. V ah^o: <iruno [li ,\ ((h) many W'l J -iiid. p.! . c anniwi b.id lo rpm 
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job^ ihry already liavr lo c ( > n o r !T I r,i ir on tiu-ji studii ^ fiurni alu i naW' 
quar{(M's., Thry ; in: (>;ji tiiat r\rft H'.uin' ^,liulcnt- I,.-., lo ccnnmir 

to \vi) rk i> I rl - t )iiu' flu riM- t !ir i i fjua i * ^ r,-. on ^ <i 1 1 j , S. m i 1 ;i(U' id s 
alrca(!\ !ui , t lob-; [ki^ i:'?^ iiaiu! (M'u sa 1:. r i r s ai .d 1 1 r • ^ n( . p ;) m > ^ i .i i p ^ ai) 
ofl\ r tiT.-ni no^lun- ]).'tUT\ ,S licd^Ar^^'j p r ob I t^i m . a K o fo v c (x.p M urU nl ^ 
at work to icxki' cK'^-si'. [^a-i-inur, T;k«^«' ^ iiiu ^ ad\''),.v-. tv/u rrft.rii.s: 
bub-t 1! Li' ir:^ ilu [;a!.tlb 1 oUl'^ tiu- .dlrriiati- pbu; circl t n^i c rrrlii 
for rv'li-\Mn: v.orko\!)i m !k airofifU accjuiud. 

In fat;, liio' uro- rani ho ^ jroA.ii -UA.d\.. On[\ abtM.t .r^:) ^ocKnts 
i.licujitoci i\\ \)y()'^v\i'i\'. \\) J^i?;), In acldiiior, lo i {u^^ prt/uli .n- nur,- 
t lonod ai>o\ o. oil\oi [jjrobu-- wa . r ( I - n luiKi oo tI - row i Stiuiri.t^ m 
stjr.v in Id.- a ro ciiliic uli to [jlaL. .. «-jiiu r b<. oaii-u- (^l anion opi^o-jijon 
or bo^aasi ol special t o r; j f i a.u : n or luon-;;^^ r» ■<:] t; i r< ' nn^ n; - , o r bo- 
c-au-o -tudin!- frojr, b(ji'i Wiland oth- r i n ^ ; il ul i oi'^ ^ I 1 1 i I } o . iab<.ratoj-v 
orficdci oNiH^-iMicr rrquiro:^ o:- ^ ;) r(n idr a 1 1 i iu' [)a ra;) r. .f* i'oiM I lai^of 
rcquirod.U no co-r, Tij^ laMor; oit-bloo ] c-.potialb, <i p; ) 1 u- , i !jN • nt 
fie \([^ I LKf' roc rt at ion and -oc la I \\ i !ia rr , r'u t au- o o{ ! n an. i' ^a I id- 
niih'^jor^.b la qiiirona-nt- . njanv nrb nl ^^ d i op oni bo I f . ro' I iu- j j -footal 
year wb^'V. c o(.p n^ ofi^ i oti, S- no^ di [)annn 'I t ba i rnu a,, \viu», oao.i 
roc oniii ioihI ^incbods irn p^i r! k i pa l i ( >n it; ihi t nop pi'- raio lii- n i}.- 
roc (Moai o'?k1 n o-ci i o^. r r o^r poo r st iKionl - lor v ol t n .i l ni,- . u,oi i opa 
Nil lO'n .<uno!n' rio.j^lo , i \ n v Mo- pVw la .i nn ' Im s c in ^d . 
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(lcp<i runciu s of r(H rratKjn. ^,0^ ial wt- 1 Ki re rul [);il;lic ct d n i j n . -. ! f<j 1 10 n , 
\vluT(*;i o[ p.ir.t ^'injcl,:-, r^uty bi- raDud iur coop, "Fiu dirc-ciui cd 

tlU; p roLi iMjii ad\ uLal r.^ ^ntii cHvlit for towplo.iM (it ri ' i m fi I . 
but r(Hc«iiniu!uL^ a ina.Mir.irv. id t!i r-i'(' iim-cU:- bf^cniihr, hc^ 
WTI st.idLMif.-. lU'i-d liu^- "iMwd. l(Mrni!\<;'' \hv\' c^n If i r.-d't 1- M; 

be a wa rd'-d . t hr* di rc v 1 or .ml u p.xT ^ u - j r-^ fcii ijJl \mi^ nhrr'- !...issi^t 
him in (*\ d 1 ua i in;^ \hr pr ]■ f o r m ,ci n ^ ,^ ol" ^tiidinf- on liir |(dj). 

In add:! ic;:-, I- hir, it - pw!^. ildi il ; o - ilic v (){;p prouuiiii. llu'. di 1 n lor 
,ccachri,^ courso^ 111 i^TanaL:<':> jcnt , atxl .so ♦.Pjoy- r<iia!r'V ^U'ln-- <i factoj- 
ht.' cor^idrr.^ iir^poit^iV lo -ami'-:- a ^. t {.>ia p r ^- t)l tlu' pi (jLif'aMi irojj) otlu r 
faculty nu'iiToi- r- , I^c-U'ol^ ^0::^' l^v-!iy iiMiiaUy i\ t i ! !i j-i-cj i rn. -d bv 
coop bccau^i- a slucKn! wlio porlonr^ t)oo,rlv (jio ,r,b rrfbi^^ [xxudy 
on { hr' t rcu,.iO' r in- liad m c - He iui s 1 rir d r.m _; f.u m 1: ir^-; - 1 Imm'"- 1 1; 
tin; job ^^ito a- orto way ! o ^ c rp ;a 1 !>| liitMU willi tijr [;i-".jrcirn. \o o r^ci ! : } /. i < 1 
oppo^ i.mu to' c w(jp. 'no\.^ \ . - r . h t o \ . j- s 11 rLic fd, .i ! ; m;' i ^ !i s ' < u 1 - i: . 
cont : nau"-'.; 

Tho- di fi'c to r r-t po r! b I o (fio Vjv o 1 ' rrs idi nl ol Ac arl( niii AUa 1 - 
AH bir: Iwo oi iho .'ibo'it IdH oniplovors' pa rtici n.tt 'In in tlx' W !'! pro- 
tj^rajn ar«'^ located in llu- \V ^aibiL;! -n D,('>, ,ir<^'i. T.oth o! (lie oiin r i in- 
plt>yc"i\s :,rc^ in' !V(;<Jo:), Xb.ss ic!)K^.(ats. Tb-ns to ext. -.^i pbiCcna-iU u, (ho 
Nosv Voids aro.i .tad to Mlfin .tr<*.;s in \o\\ i-i/rjbmn ii,i\<' 1 oon inf n.> b.Nwl. 
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IxT ()f shidrnls willinu :i\)d/\)V ahliMo filltiicni, rsi;rti.t]lv in Wii^;nu*ss 
cmA rti^incu* inc. Fin[j]t)\ «m*'s in W.i Jun;!tt)n, as in otlirr jrii'ts oi' llir 
coimlr\, siH- []]c ])ro'.'ra]n a.s a ni.-.tns for rrc^'uit in -j liiti-ta- < ' d ;>] o\ < •( > s 

StucltMUs a rt'^ vi:'it<'<i t>ni..*.*' or twicf^ (i(;rir. j; iKoir cni irtor -a worl , 
(Mtho^r b\ tlu' co(;]) pro. rMiii :-.:.a"i or by KkuIis in iristaiurs wlioro i rodit 
will bi^ as'varcUd. Enip\>\oas .trr -isl od to lill oul rWilarMion :ornis ,it 
t'^j^tMid ol llio slarlrnl^s o hvdIo \ ' a oiil period. 'I'ho stiaicrd i,^ a^-i-d lo 
writo' a roU(;]*t crip'^ali/dni; h:^: t. ooi; f \po laoiic* , ,a rcpo^ ' tla- < 00 1; dirci - 
tor \'i(^\vs as a ^^oui'ot' of s 11 st ioa s l^jr' prcjjr-im rr^asici'is. 

Tile' ;i\*.'raL"'^ Seaiary tov \VVl'> t oop siialonls is !;ot\vi on !:d^(J .fud 
$P^0 a v/coK,, Xo worlc-.sl a.]> faad"^ iia^r c\cv brori i;tili'/od 'o piV s^aricnl 
salaries. Eiiiployc^as iia.c a-.siai.^'c: fall rr spoa i id ] i l . !or tiiis. Duiarvj 
tile 1 ''72-73 scjuH)! \*'ai', coop vS'-a'loPts- s :< u roup I'a rnt^cl ':,^^(), ~ 
$fof),{)f)0. .Stvidonts, opiicod \j\ tht- pay, ]ia\o dropp<'d (ji;t of si no )! to 
confiiiao' o/orldr.ij. V/lait^.- > i- r 1 in r aK ] . 1 1 3 cl ,> slufl<'nt ndubi \><' iaH(a\indj 
is si:sp 'ndod wiiilc lu' is at %%aw*iv. .M)oul 3 ; ]j.'a*c (ait o! V/jI's s}ud«'al 
body is re ca* i ^d r^. l' iinaatial .'iid. 'fiio too]; proLMaar, is tnd sii"A"d, in a 
form.!] scn.,(% as part of ibr i-t.ai^j-d fin'int .drl pit'^.a.'o; linia^i-il 
aid 1 a m t\\c)^'l ol ioar Li-'at ><roLaatOi.^ and tfircc loan t) ro ..aa 1 1 a ->^. Al- 



lliouuli, (M to''i>a'', ^Ivaloai'^ laast d'^^larc dl incoiiiV - - iiuha:aii* a 
tail MO^ oa ! n < ' fi la 1 ix'^ ^ ocd^ ; > i ^ ' U < a a ~- wiitai .a)pl\i".. It r ,iKi* C o<aa" 
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o cliu at is, in :,t('<'ifl , ^ it'\>*r(i 'is ,\ "*.<' r 'v icr al(;n with .u.idswnn 

tifl\'i^> Lit '4 , c'otin s< •] i?i lie a If h scr\)ta"; ;tiKl c a Terr pl<inn ia " '<i:ul } jL' t ( : i u 1 1 1 , 

The L oo'a^'f. tt i \ (' (• ha. I Poll j:) i' r aJ 1 1 J v cal i : ■ i p i'.-. t c r c d 1 \ the" clircc - 
tor, an adiiii'^.isf i ,;'ti vr a^si-t.ail, atui a .s(h; rci.i r \ . 

3.8.4 Sluclenl Survey I'ipdihtjs 

The, o\crall rospon.-.c: ratc: lo the, mailcu cjiKa^-iicMMM] ro.-- was a djs- 
Coop Non--Coop Coop Ncn-Coop 



300 



Da t a n { I a c \ '\ \ / c *' o , ) > 



>'., pa'''t*!Js' <'fia< a' wpa; i . fia c 



\ir loictlly ';ia- as the ^[)(>n.s.a (.f s*Ja'U':•;t^ and <^r.iduatr'> c Ml^r 

inclicatc-; only t\.() \\i:il< ^IwdcU^ oul td 37 yrrv contuct^-d. jMiMuul'!) i)vdi^ 

\V( fC' non-ca;o») p:M lie: h , t'lc sio^tii -i/i of tla»' 5.''p^.))U-, il 
nut i>i;»nil icra.nl. 

Coop Non..Coop Coop Non^Coop 

-^^^ g^^^^^^^ Student Gradua te Graduntr 

Black 16 ^^i 6 ) 

White 0 I 0 1 

i otei J ] 6 ' 6 6 
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Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 
Father's Educatio n Stud.-nt Student Graduates Graduate 



G IM I 



5-' Jinr» h. 'f, s. h >! "1 {, | 



Gradu.i.r ^^ ' 1 1 o' 0 



0 
J 



0 i 
I 



Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 

Mother^ 5 Ed iiratlnn Stud ont Stn.dont Graduate Gradv.a-e 

Gra:nn ar .s.-h^ 116 1 0 

S<):r.( hi-h M,: 4 8 0 1 

CfHiplr^o^i iiiLih 7 9 2 ^ 

Some . '>]'i--e 4 1 0 

CMtiiijioti'd ecil.'^j.- i 0 i 1 

Grnrirat.- -A^.r^'/ 0 1 0 1 

Total 16 ^.8, 5 r-y 



$^^,0 0'-) ti 1 y ^ It is I iw t-r r--t i:i<; f o' uol t hr< t , i r; r \ e f' y t a I * ■ ^ - » : y ,; 

Ukt u 4 : Hit • i r r e s ' i e I it M !if 1 : e ,1.1. j n U ;!Mn:nr^. iii v. lul MT<t^ b^* 

I h O S ( • r p ' r * ' ' ^ L' l n. . - < ' l i t • - : l l t 1 1 « • 1 • V,' ( o* i j i , ] : ( * ' ^ i ■ ; v j l V . [ ). l ^ S . l ; ; • Ml ' 1 1 i . 

under' I n, 00 ). 
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Coop Non-Coop Coop Non-Coop 

Student Sti^dent Gradu.ite Gr?dur.u» 



Pa rfiit ""^ ' i!^'".i:ni'' 



Loss than 0')() i 4 I 0 

$3, OOO - $in, DOi) 3 5 {) 1 

Si 0, OMO - SI MOO 15 1 I 

$1 -3, OC)i) - 6 5 ] 3 

Ov^r 01)'^ 0 0 t) J 

Don t Kp- )V "^8 0 Q 

r^--il 1^ ^7 ^ 6 

A.- a I'A^^-y'car' IP..; M).-,, \V FI (>\p<r*^ it- c(u,|j part . '*-u'iO- 

Alt;i'-.-h [li^ ^-aM.p^(j- . wop -ra-'i,^*U :^ \> o^.vmmjsIv toe; -nal? (m 
only one wor) <i: . ,i. .u>nl.. 

Niinilx-r .-f C- ^>:> J 0,. ,,,, - to-: 



0 


1 


1 


1 ! 


I 




3 


I 


4 


0 




16 



■'^ ia J »• ( 'X j> a !k] p - - h - « ( ,()[ sMiOfiU s r ( [><,;•' I 1m" 
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same avvvn<:c- \\K>vk \V(m k, Vh)^ probably r^flrots (be !; r .-iMibiL' 
uf part-linu ^tiifloiils Willi fuir-fitnc' mbs nU,riifii;\u Wll Tlio' fncl 
that LMop stiKbM'.fs anrl r ct(hi:a buMi rcpt.rl aw^va^^r v%or]^ vmm-I'., 
under fliL- 40 !;.,urs usually Pv!u:a[i!iL' full tin . envp! wyiv.ont reflet 1.^ 

the fact *bat ivany q()v\) parilcipaulw have^ to co: inuc' to wor^; par.i-lu \r 

d\\Tii\i!^ thioir quar:''r5r on cau.pub. 

V^^r]. ^Vcoh. V.:h:la Coop Ncn^Coop Coop Non^Coop 
. . _ _ .ic>..i,o Gra-iuatp 



\ o raL'e hour ^ /wee]; S,'). ^^ 3^S 

b 4 



Total responding; 1- ?,0 



Non-co(^p students and -raduateb report 1: i -he r weo kly- salaries 
for job.s held wliile enrolled in the Institute' in cvury instance but one- 
the startinii weekly salaries for non-roop students as compa.rerl to cc)op 
Students which is virtually 'Ju^ san^.o. Tins i^av also be iniluenced by 
the fact tliat n^any nc^n-coop pr- rl ir. ip luJ s ip.av , \n laet, be p<i im - J> i e u-^ 
students with fuil-tii]^.' lobi^ McrlKins even professional position.^, whij,, 
in general, Can boM- ^q)* u t^ u pa\ a.i a Jiij^hcr rale than an intefinittent 
job. 

Ave^a-e WrMM ly P;v Coop Non-Coop ^ Coop Non-Cc p 

:^Llir-.Jlil:,.UJj^_i/'_ '1 3lu:-'nt Student Gradu.ae Grad uat J 

At the^ st.irt $1 V/ I />h $ 10,:' 

Most receutly > i1\ 1 K-l ! I ;i 

'IV»tal re^notebn 1 .j Z{) i 
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port siriuiar ,avi'ra-<'^ ucrkls Scildrit'S ptJ.s I - <; i ua t ion . Au^un, tiu.- data nccft 
not roiutu cQiv>'s cLuim oT ^^t'trluL; i^b Li r.ifh.a^ c; ^ luLihrr starii->.u anrl c^aM inuini'' 
salarit'b ih.i". Iht^y Vvfuiid ii>}*!:^al'y rt'C,t*:\'(.\ r.spot iall\ v.Iira t ^ cicr i a,; 
the exct'ciiiiL;!/ .sniail hrr;r;)]i., it Is pD.sMhlt' ih(<' coup :',rari-^ ar^' 'o^'inu 
ctMMi^a-t'd (u'r<> \M iM' oidcr iMdiMriaaU v. uli n long r rr i ^ ; i imt lii'.tuiv, 
pO??Si!.l\ in rt'sponsiMc pc)sitaai , luaui.d then), 
Avcra-c V/cckly Pay Coop Non-Coop 

At tho etart $1 -^,6 $1 

Mosi ri;cenrly .V 1 ;> - ! - 

Total rci:^pondl'-ij: 4 4 

Onl) half i)\ Oh- coop uiMdualf'S, as coPiparod to all o»' th^ non- 
coop gradual t^s,^^-rL']H)rt(^d hi^inu oatisfird witii t:a'ir current jol>, althuiiL'M, 
auain, lh<» saip. plo ir; loo sn .^11 tu ch\a\v cdH r1 la-; iua s . 



Coop Non-Coop 

J ( )h Sai 1 si a»'i 1 ' ':v Graduate Graduato 



Yrs 2 ^ 

Total rr .sp^^'^^' ' "4 ^" 



At till id OS (}( Coop ;) I r! K i M.i ! 1 1 s th*" c c^op p!a>'iT!nf .trt- p \ <' rwlir 1' > \ 
in^'ly positive; lUMitra] .ind iie L'al i/, a' 1 i i ndr s -ipp* -i?* only .aia;n.v ru>n 
coop part icii).M>.l s althoiaih ihc aai;orLty o( o\aai t!u>'.r la ^ jjo luh • nl w 
foc'lln", s ah )\it coop rt'p^'T' oo* iti\i' lieUiai^. 
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0 
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Doii't !;'U 
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0 




Tc)i;-1 
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I'^u^ :uA rvll, 




:H)I1 -coop L' 










tin' I. t)0 !; ]) To L i 




ro to tMi 



VwnUii You Coop Non-Ccop 



Yes -1 

Tut P.I r(*s')t;itc) .nL' ^ 



X8. 5 L^inplo^ur . 'cm- s _h c 1 i\ o .s 

th(^ thrc aci;\r c-n.piow'-s arc an rM:M:a'\«r: rMurtrrn ^.n.p 

^i^^' ' ^■'^M)^Art-. cinpluy iM, ,M.,p slMMcnl- at 

ih i s ( ui u' 

'"■■■'^ ,,r,,,.;- th i 1,^ a-r u,, . ,„,i,, vmii, 

t V. 1 . ■ I ; ! i . • I • t ' 1 >; < • r I ! 1 1 u : , ■, " :■• ; 
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chain, and an di; nu' y . >!* ( !u» fi.'fit.-ral < > \ r im . • i . c n I . { lu' in<uli>i* riiij)) wv^t 
aro^ an a I'^h^! i mmI fi>-:v,, a .'unipwl^'r and hardware Mi.iiMifa. lui'ri",, 
and ai^ a<,('»:.y Ihr U'd cral .ij m , c rj': immM . Both act i vi^^ ri-d Mi.u^;ivLr 
(*:r.p](>V( rs have hcri) in\(>l\^d m !hc ptMurair. U>v ,i\)ini[ Iw.) yrars. 
Tho ina,,!ivc ctnph.yiM-.s b]:Vp .Tf tlv' .-lati' of l!u> (»c(.>. , 

c.i.-'.u m iho^ iJr',',:'rciiM.. 



V iM ' reason 

for thiM r L iM'MiIod i:ivoI\ c.i. 



Five (.f IIk^ sis- iT^iploycTrf ii^il.ali^ Cc^iVa. U-d \V TI i s 

regard:!. o par t le. pal i wn in lis p.-rat e ^vhu.at M.n prc-'con. Both 
govornincnlai aL;c-.ur.os and ih.->,h,.w] noia^hi stiahmls to morl >i)orra,M 
of quahf-od v.. rkcrl.. In a m : r . a s t ho c ^ a. t a. pr.:npi.d h^ 
the fact that [hi- CMri^pany s ic^c prosirir-nt v.a.- «>n WTI-'s ij>)ai'd 
D.fcctc.v.s. Drc fifth oI,,y,.:- i^HiaU'ci .onta.f un (!)>•■■,. t ,n .-:->„n 
ilsho.,,,. ,,rfi.o. Inali K.sU.,..r. c^...pl r..c, ua rl u , p. ,■,.....■■! 
as a vohU-'..- tor- '^crcc.. r^.; anc: cMtiial 1 •• hiring .-x;nTi,.n,-, ri ..-arh.,.' ..^ 
for llu-' pcM-!7ia::ri,t v..,!'.. Tlu'^.-x. ^.pl , ■ •,, a ihr' si-.all a;-.!,, 

U'ckii-a! lirni which .ar, lul hirr -rafhiaU'.s of i v, \ ..,if s, hi.. N. 
rhi.. fii-.n uas a!su llnr.wn'y >••:•.:.!. r ih,,l v. a . :',%r.u(,(i for Ih. 

'"y M„pM,vr.„ ,iu.' P.a, IP ;..,pi,.y,., ... 
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majority indjcatod Lhoy woi Icl likt^ lo increase*' the runp.])cr of udnit s*' 
plaeed. At present, two of tlur aclivo employers have lo^^elher twenty 
vacant positions th<^y feel coop students; ccnild fill. 

Every vn [)loycr expressed a preference for liavm^ tlie coop 
student stay with the same cMiiployor for tlic duratioir^)f hi,< schooling:. 
The einph^yers felt they had an invesliiient in tne coop studeiUs they 

o 

employ, in tlie sense they are hnjkino foVward to^ihi^ day wlicn they 
can hire a pertna^nenl employe^ with knowled;;e^ of the company,: Em- 
ployers believe tiiat it takes longer than one term for anyone to learn 
how a c(jmpany functions.: 

Parallel scheduling; was preferred by four employers f^)r several 
reasons,^ They fcdt work aiid sjho(d c:an be morcy meannvj^ful if the 
activities are simultaneous. For two (jf these four jmployers, the 
parallel plan best [its the. operatin.i; schedule of tlio company. Only one 
employer preferred aUernaie Hchedulin^; on the ^^rounds thai il, p^'r- 
milted students a neces.^ary break between' school and work. He /cIj 
that whoM both aclivitu^s are undertaken at onec, both reeeive insuf- 
ficient attention,: The- sixtli emphjyer stated no preference because 
exp(«rience^ with l>oth plans has betui positive. ''^ - 

In on(«^ eompciny unicni m (M)i be r sh i [> was manflalory- m two 
eompanies, coop stucients: were^ c^lii'ible for, but not recjuired !o joip., 
(he union, 
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AW iMupluycrh had ashi'"n.'d .ui i nci i \' i dua 1 ui pcrsouind Ir/nn- 
ini; the responsibi'ity ior c:c»<> rdinatiii tho Cuop i-n'tn; ram. Qik-^ u j iij:)lu yc r 
has a o.aiioiial cnord i nat nr ft>]' c(>')p rdiuatuji^.. 

No cOiploycM- rc'c\'i\'rd niom^y from tlio school tu h<.dp p^y tho- 
salaries uf coop stucK'nts. ,p ytuck'nl,s wc^rk })o{h pa^'i and fulUhinLS 

with wcc^kly hours ran,uiiiu from fifU-cn to forty. 'I heir job lillrs 
inc-ludo classroom aid<.% ca-hiur, prcjducc clerk, police offictM' (security 
guard), archit oclural tech::ician, anci oop rJudcMit in brsincss and 
computer (operations. V/aL;es ran;je from .13 per h(M;r for som.e 
architectural tcclinicians to $4 85 per huuv for prudtice clerks anc^ 
casht^t-rs. For eacli successive* term with the yanu; ennployer, a hike 
in pay is offered. 

All of tho^ active employers !: .nk tliat academic credit is awarded 
for the coop expericMice, while ail of th<' inactive cmployers^ stated that 
they did not know if it was or not. ThcM-e w c. s no consensus as t(j 
wlicther credit should l^e awarded. Four of the employers (includini; 
all inactive^ (jhos) felt credit was not necessary., They asl;ed why 
a student should receive both [ray and credit ft>r workin<:, 

\yTrs coop^eoordmal or screens students for the^\arioe,s p<osi!ions 
available^ II i s/the^ unrle r s taiui in^ of the- \ m pi < e r that (uily the "cream 
of the^ M'op" will be r e; ( )mmendecl by the^ c oo r d i na t r for' inlersdcws. 
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All fiM(>l oyor i'^pcfU'cI a[>pli^aiils \n havr^hi^h 'M-'adcs,. For hdlf of 
tht*' (.niplMycrs, iiitc'i' viL'W.s with ihv' siud<nls iwtj vuilivv hMi^tliy, Ujcus- 
iny on coininuniLc'itin!! skills and coiu|)('SUi* uiulor prchshiu' 

Employers anlicipatL that some c(jop .sludtMits will, well and 
others w^ill iv)t. In general, though, vvlicn roop sludenls are c^Mitrasted 
with iJther sLikici-jI eiTiployees, the ernphjyers ftdt they tericl(l) to l^eM^elter 
disc'ipllnecl;' { Z) to perform better <'iven their Iraininj^ and capahH 1 1 1 cs ; 
(3) to slay witli .tho firni lon^^or; (-t) to do better on the job bec^iuse 
of the double incentive of pa and credit; and (5) to be belter rnori\'ated 
after graduation. 

The advantaues of coc^p fv>r the employer arc pcreeived to be 
greater than, the disad\ antai^os.. After i^raduation, coop studeiils ar.e 
already trained for entry mlo perrnaneiU career positionb. Con secjucMU ly, 
coop IK less cf)Stiy than other recruitinj^ cechniques.: C<^cjp can be 
disadvap.tagewtis for Ihe eiliploycr when a J^tudcnt o;i the parallel plan 
cannot ju^uj^le th? Mr:jniUaneous detiiands of work anci i3cIio(;l., In such 
cases, his perforioance at work, as well as at sch(5(d, may be; below 
pa r . 

Half of tbr^ employers have tuition-asbj .staiicc*' proi^ran^s for non- 
coop err^pU)yees who arc^' pursuir.t: deurei'i.- and j e iM i fi ccJ t <'.s m ctrea.s 
relatec^ to thnr jobs.- All er.u)l oy r«r (Mu ovi r;i|.ii*^ <'mpiMycor. to complete 
as tiiiub foTouil orivK-atiop, as no^sibU*'., 
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Employers' sui:^f,^c:st icm.s fcM* pro«^r;im in^provcnuMUs wrrt^^ 
employer- spccific,^ Omj employer fAl that incire c(Milacl i.s needed Ik*- 
tween W TI and the firm,: Workshops vwro svi^^^cstcd to promole- 
dLscu.^.sions about the varying exp.:ct at ion .s of em[)!oyers, sluflents 
and schooli^. The relail business employer complained arc^a colh^get., 
in general, dceniphasi.-.ed retail husinesK in favor of courses dealinjL' 
with large- scale- manufacturing.^ P^mployers go\'ernod by civil service 
regulations sugt^est loosening regulations to allow the hiring of coop 
graduates at a higher Civil Service rating tlien tJiey had as students* 
The represctilative. from the architectural firm suggests that expec- 
tations ccjncernmg the performance level of coop students enrolled 
at two-year schools are so high theyjinducc frustration. 
3.8,. 6 Perspectives on Prograiin and Students 

! 
! 

Students tend to speak as hiahlj/ of their coop experiences during 

i 
1 

interviews as they indicated tJiey /'?lt about the program on qu(»stic»aa'air 
Several students said tliey decided lo seek a biichelors degree as a 
result of their coop ass ignnitjnts. -All of the studruits interviewed 
could single^ out some tlungs they learned as a result of coop, 

WTI administration and faculty see coop as a nn^'ins of opening 
previously clo^^ed doors for their largcTy minority population* The 
director of Ihe program seeir coop as a way to break Ihe^ povcrly eyt U'\ 
He* ani it i[)an c!S job;, paying $1 1, 000 - $ Ul 000 annually for his e'oo[^ 
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slucK-nls, although iH>nc of tlie roop grachtal'.s r <»s potui 1 to (he 
questionnaires indicatc-c] currcMil Halarlcs thai l)ii;h. 

The coop prt)grani ha^ also affcclfd WlTs still dc-vdopi cur- 
ricului]':. As an insLiLutioir dorricafod to turninLi out c^niployabh* ^radualcs 
WTI Is particularly inttMit on rcfhictiu- thr n^^-ods of \Vashin^t<Mi area 
empk;yc»rs. In the' bu^inoss )Tinna»^cnH*;it dej-arlnuMit, a new nioney 
and bankint^, pro|^rai^vi was devcl<;pcd; in (he engineering department, 
a new prf.grani m producluMj managerr)e-it was devcK-pvcl,^ 

^. ^.,7 Fuiurc ^ 

WTI's coop cdueat:^»n prugran^ is still developing,. It enjoys the 
solid suppor l of the school s president and otiier top administrators 
and, aUhou-h no firm commLtm>ents have been made, will probably 
continue' 9.fler federal funding is no longer available. Tl^e director 
describes it as a "must" program. The acad -mie dean foresees (he 
possibility of c*ventually structuring curriculum de.-^un around tlie needs . 
of the coop prf>gran^i. Now. he considers the program - unlbrtunatc'ly - 
to be Httle more than "tacked oiV to a system sonu'times unresponsive 
to its deiTiands, 

The prt)gram is seriously und<«r staffed, according to many ob- 
servers, allhough probably not any niorc^^ uiulcM'staffed tiian most o(fices 
on this (. 1 opi 1x4 <.-am|)u.s. 
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One of Uio ^oals for the future is obviously to enroll more 
s'tucirnts in the projjjrAni, alllioujj^h many peoples insist cot>p cantiot ho[)o 
li) be bcnefieial to all students., S<;nie people ixnticipato mc rra sofi 
coop enrollment t<; follow thc^ umrlual l(>\verill^ of fho modi.in r)\iv of 
students, as is expecliM] lo happen. Tlie: director of tho program is also 

V 

seekiui; niore faculty mvul \\^n^ent. lie has circulated a memo reciuc»sl- 
ini! suui.' est ions fron'^ facdty on how to, improve the coop desii!n.; JIo 

would l iki* to see t-nt^ lavul-y mcMiibc-r as si uned \o [he coi p prou;ram fi'mn 
each depar tir cnt.. This wou^ld be onci^ way to rehevo the heavy admiji- 

istrative burden from the director's slioulders. 

The director of the program vv(;uld also like> to inauuuratc a kind 
of pro-c<K)p program during the student's first year at WTI, in an 
attenipt to lower the high dropout rate. Fie is especially conccM-ned 
with high-risk students. Again, he Jiopes for increased faculty 
involvement to make thi.s possiblo.^ lie suggest s sonic faculty be 
assigned a "case load" of higli risk students in exchange f(jr a recluccul 
teaching load., With additional federal funds, he would h i r add 1 1 mnal 
counselors to perform a similar task,. 

Because of high support for tlie idc^a, credit will u ndoubt (m! I y 
be offer od in tl^e futurtv fur partis ipali(»n in tho coop program., Tho 
issue of credit is inevitably entaiigled with the t\vin issuo.^ of ^a<*adenMC 
stai. (birds -and ulwU constilufes a I eg i 1 1 mat e- «ic <h! o m i c e\pej-U'iue, 
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Faculty s\i|)poi*t - pr<jb;\!)!y cIcixMulonl nn a .mia raitt (m* of pa r 1 i c i pal i oii 
in tht' ^raciin.^ process - is crucial. 

Tho prohlciii of tho c^xtra two f(;rinh required for 'he co.>p exper- 
ience must also be^ re.solved if incrc^-ised .student pa r 1 1 c i pa t'l on is [i> be^ 
gained. 

The acadeiiiic deari i s. cnth u f3 i :i si i c cibout the idea of iiulusiry 
regr^ontatlve.s teaching on tliC; WTI campus. 

Students who have participated in coop made iv.any r <.*c<>mn icndal i on,' 
for improving the pi'ogram during inter\'tcv. Most frequci.tty ti'Jenlioned 
was the recomn-iendation for incvua.^ed and more visible rc^cruitment 
among students. Also froqurnily Micntioned was the desire feu* more 
visits frcjin ccjop .staff or faculty whiU; they are at work. 




4.0 COOPF-RATIVl^ KDUCATIO?] 

PAHTiCIPATION ANO Pr-^R Cl^PTIONS' 

O 

The study design called for site visits tu right cooperative* education 
schools, as v/ell as a mail survey of, cooperative educaticni student".; and 
graduates and non-cooperative educati(;n students and graduate^ of these 
eight schools, and a telephone survey of cooperative education employers. 
Information from site visit student, proc;ram staff, and faculty interviews 
and mail survey and employer survey results involving all eight sample^ 
scliools .have been aggregated to provide a broad picture of coopc-rative 
education students and the effects, values, and difficulties of program 
participation. 

As previously stated, the eight schools included in Ihi.s study are 

diverse in many factors, and they do not constitute a statistically repre- 
sentative sample of the universe, of cooperative education programs. 
Thus the data presented in this st^-ction do not necessarily reflect the 
universe of cooperative educaliron students or schools. However, the 
aggregated data do provide^ for some tentative expl orati(n-. and arnalysir 
of students and program effects. 

4. 1 Mail Survey Results , 

The' mail survey in.-luded a sample of Ol^l completod m st ? ntiumu s 
froH) the lour respoiulcnl categories <il each of ifu- eigiit .sample^ -svMid.iI-, 
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Nolouorthy rcuults of Ihc mail survey arc prcsc-nlod ix-low. 
4. 1. 1 Student Back<;r oundK 

Backgroand ir^fornialion from survey respondents sui^ge si s t hat 
greater differences exist between prcjsent students arid i',raduates than 
between cooperative education participants (past and present) and nun- 



participants. This 


situation is e 


specially marked with re 


spvct (o the 


racial/oUin'c comp' 


.jsition of the 


]-esponclcnt 


groups'. 






Coop 


•Xon-Coop, 


C<.-op 


Mon - Ci >op 




Stude nt 


Student 


Gradua ( e 


Graduate 


Waco 










Black 


52(2C,".;;) 


61(29%) 


13(13%) 


7{ 8%) 


Wljitc 


124f6".%) 


130(61%) 


78(80%) 


68(82%) 


Chicano 


6( 30,0) 


3( 1%) 


0( 0";,) 


K 1%) 


Puerto Rican 


0 2( 1%) 


3( 1%) 


3( 3%) 


2( 2%) 


Oriental 


7( 4%) 


7( 3%) 


4( 4%) 


2( 2%) 


American Indifm 


0( 0%) 


1( 1%) 


0( 0%) 


2( 2%) 


Other 


6{ 3";4 


8( 4%) 


0( 0%| 


K 1%) 


Total 


197 


213 


98 


83 


As the table shov. s, black representation is much higher among 


pr(,-st;:it sliulents -- 


coop anci non 


- CflOp cti - - 


than among g 


raduai r^, 



regardless of participation in cooperative education. Blacks, arc^^ 13 [percent 
of cooperative education graduates surveyed and eight percent of non- 
coopc-rative educativ)n graduatei^; they constitute 26 percent of jjres;;nt 
cooperative education stufh'nts and 2.0 perceni of non-coop .sludenls. 
Differences, are not found for other racial groups. 
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Father N K ductxi i o n / 

Gran^mar school 
Sonio hi;.»h school; 
Conip'o(< r! his. 
vSoinc^ collo;>^0' 
Colb\!:;o i;rafluay() 
Graduari- selio/'l 
1 otal 

Mothor's I^cyucalion 



Gramx^-iar 'school Z5(>13^0 29(14'!;? 

Some hi-h school 31(16^:) 3S(18^,) 

Completed hij^li school 73(38^'i.) , 5 7(27^'/r) 

vSome coUeize 3\(l6':l) 47(22%) 

College graduate ZlOVlZ] 26(12%) 

Graduate schcol 12 ( 6%.) 15 ( 7%) 

Total .193 212 



jle shows 


odui'al i Ou.il 


att ai nir,i'nl of 


part>n» s : 


C< »' > p 


\'i >n - Ciji i|, 


Coop 


\( 111 - C< " 1 


_S_tudent 


Student 


Graduate^ 


Graduate 


^1 nil,,/ 


•\() {?..'."':, \ 


10(10'' ) 


Io(2Z,.":,) 


3 1 n 6"' ) 


30(14';;,) 


18 j'l 'r;. 1 


11(13"',) 


51 (27';M 


5 7(27":,) 


24(25';; ) 


17(21'";.) 


37(i<r:;) 


28(13";,) 


23(24^''",i 


14(1 7"v',) 


■23(12';;). 


23(1 1":,) 


13? 14',;,) 


13(1 6';:, ) 


18( 9';:.)' 


' 26 1 12';:;,) 


8( 8';;,) 


9(1 1";,) 


191 


210 


96 , 


82 



12(12';;:, 

13(13'^;; 

34(35",;, 

16(1 6";. 
15(16'',;, 

7( 7% 
97 



12(14';;,) 
9(1 1";,) 

32(3 8";,) 
17(20";,) 

10(12";.) 

4( 5'%) 
84 



As the tabic shows, there is no clear difference between cooperative 
educatu>n participants (past and, present) and non-cuup participants, ' 
Coop students Icasl ofl en (3 3 p.- r o enl) r epux^^iiol her ' s eoll e-;(- aHun-^,^- 
dance, but differences are not laroc. Bolh coop SLndji^-<rr^i^p .uraduatcs' 
report hinlier pcrcenta^'es of college attendance by fatlu-rs tlian do 
present students, coop and '-.on - coon. 

Parental income rc^flecis a pattern sinular to the previou.s charae- 
teristics;^ difference's between graduates and prc^sent students are greater 
tluan variations l^clween c')t)p anrl iv.n-conp pa rt i c i pa i:l . 
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Parent .--' In\- (.iiu'- 

Less llian $5, 000 
$ 5, 000- '}, 099 
$1 0, 000-14, 099 
$15, 000-Z4, 999 
$25, 000 or higher 
Total 



Coop Non-Coop' 



24(13%) 

3 0(iiV;;,) 

42(22",,) 
48(25';'.) 

17 ( r;:) 

190 



38(17%), 
37(17%) 
42(19"/:,) 
47(22%,) 
24(1 1%) 
219 



Coop 



7( S%,) 
8( 9%,) 
28(30%,) 
25(27%,) 
11(1 Z']':. ) 
92 



Nori - Coop 
Graduatr- 



0(1 1%) 

13(1 (>":„ ) 

18(22%,) 
18(22%,) 
14(17"/,) 
83 



Today's studunts are slightly more likely to report parents' 
incon,es under $10,000 than graduates. (It is aUso interest ing to 
note that it is the n«n-c>^partici pants, aniony both the students 
and graduates.^TM report these lov^ ineomes more frequonlly. ) Con- 
verse!^^raduatc■s are more likely to report parents' incoir.es over 
$10, 000 



In summary, background factors analysis indicates that for tlirsc 
eight schools, today's students are more likely than graduates to be; 

Black; 

'P'rorn lower-income families; 

Children of parents without a college education. 
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Some of tlW'sf (liffoi-tMu c's in Uk? diroellon of u^nwicv rcpi-c- 
senlation anM>n^ .sluflcnis than am(Hirr .graduates of nriujps hi s( (n'i ca 1 ly 
less lil^oly to allcnd collcgo may he due to di ffe]- ent lal attrition, 
II is pCKSsible^ thai students frc»m poor, less e-diuatcd, and nnnority 
homos are' less likely ihan other students to i^raduatev It is aLso 
plausible fo believe that n.ore children Trom lower meome anrl lower 
socio-oconornic status I'amilies and from mitiorit >^ n r oups are now 
enterin^j; college. 

0 

The. one pL-'rsonal variable whic'n ii.usi .s!roiJi;Iy differ out iai es 
coopcrai.K'e^education parlicipdnts (past and present)'froni non-parfi- 
cipants is sex; tiio&L coop ed participants a>-e iiiale. 



Sex 

Male " 
Female 
Total 



Coop Non-Co. ,p Coop N..n-Coop 

Stnf^o_nt_ __Sf u(\nnt_ Graduate^ Graduate 



1'58(77;) 117(55'-;) 
41(21':;,) 97(45%) 
199 214 



8 1(8?/:) . 44(52'-:,) 
18(18"/,,) 40(48';;,) 
99 84 



Th 



> r^rcsu.ned bar.is for the male dominance of the- cooperative edticaiii, 
groups is that the bulk of ;oop ed part icipant r, continue to be^ drawn from 
traditionally inai c conn „f.t ed disciplines (e.f.... . engineering, b-siness). 
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4. 1, 2 School Exporicncc* 

Sj^ick'nts and ^raduatc?^ of coop ed programs wcm-o asl'cd al^oiu 
their experience?; in the p/ot^rain. 

The majority- of i espond^nts reported centering the^ eight sample 
schools as t 

G<>op Non-Co()[^ Coop Non-Cot'p 

Student Student Graduate Graduate 



Freshn^an 143 (7S%) n8f(>2«:) (^^(t.^r^,) bofTTfo) 

Other v^Ttrs 47(25^:,) 84(38%) 34(38';;0 19(23';;) 

Total 190 222. 98 84 



The majors selected by the respondents reflect tlic aistorical 
emphasis of cooperative education programs for^ enuincerinf^ olucI(Mits, 



Coop Xon-Coop Cnc^p Non-Coop 

Student vSludent Graduate Graduat e 



Engiiicoving 


io6(s4";,) 


17( 8",:,) 


54(55';:,) 


3( 


AccouiUiim and Business 


24(12";,) 


28(13";;) 


13(13':;,) 


13(1 (.";,, ) 


Arclutoctvire 




IK 


2( 2"; ) 


2( 2'^:,) 


Other Tcchtii r.al/ Vocational 


29(i5'::,) 


G0{2'K.) 


10(10'!;,) 


22(27";,| 


Education 


2( 1%) 


19( 9"/o) 


i( i%i 


9(1 1"; 1 


Liberal and Fine Arts 


24(12,";) 


74(35%) 


10(20".;-,) 


33(-10";.) 


Total 


196 


209 




82 


Other coop students' can ' lound 


widely seat 


lered (lir<)uj; 


llOUl 


a nunibcr of (jtlier disciplmch 


i (fine art 


; to inoi-tuai" 


y science). 


riie 



sample of non-eoop pa r I ic i [)apt s is, by contrast\^ wei-hted in fax'or 
of liberal and lino" arts inaiors., 
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Coup ed graduatos wrrc* asked how many coop loh plaLMMiiont .s 
they had had at school. ihc table shows, half (lie ^jj-arhiat ^' ruo- 

pori od two or ttioih* iobs.> 



Numb or of 

Coop ^ r)b^ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 or more- 
Total 



Gradual 



/ 



2( Z'^Y 
23(24%) 

i5(ir/:;>) 

10(10%) 
97 



A small proportion (tovo percent) uf L;r£id')ateb' enrolled in c(Jop 
progran\s never actually held a coop job. 

The- reported coop work exporien*^es of past and present program 
paj-l icipanl s are varied. As would be expected, coop ed participants 
Report workiiig higher average hours per week tlian non-c(U)p partici- 
pants who worked while in school. 



Work Weeks While, Coop I\on-Coop 

Attendinu School Student Student 



Average hours 
worked/week 
Total responding 



39 
168 



30 
132 



Coop 

G radua te 



36 
94 



!\l>l1 - Coo p o 

Gradiuito 



25 

53 



ERIC 
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Sine:*-'- C(Hjp paiM ici pant .s (/rkrd mor e. Iumu* s per wodc, ihc'r 
hif^liur coriunjj^s nuL'.lU be <'xpocl c-'d; h(>vvovcr\ (hey Ulho hod hii-hcj* 
avoracc ruti's of pay. Pi'o^irani pari i c- i pants oariicd nn>r(.> p^T w(m;K 
at botli llieir firht and most recent collem work periods. 



Average Wurkly Pay Coop 
While A!N-ndi'i'j St bo.-! Student 



At tin- start 
Mos""t rcccni ly 

At the start 
Mo si recently 



'$144 
$158 

3. 



Non-Coop Coop 
Student Graduate 



$ 94 
$112 

3. 17 
3. 73 



$113 
$132 

3. 14 

3. 67 



Non - C()i>p 
Graduate' 

$61 

2.44 

2. 96 



Ch^arly, two phenomena of in'tcrosl arc opcrati\'u licro; 

Coop participants are paid at a higher rate tlian 
their nor. -coc>p colleagues 

Graduates wore paid less per hour than are 
today's sludcMit s^ / ^ 

Tlic second finding can und(\ub(ably b'c atlribuled io inflation.. 

Those surveyed were askeil licnv they viewed cooperative edu- 
cation. Tlicir attitudes toward cociporarive oducati(Mi, exprc.^^sed by 
part i i' i pan! s i^nd non - par I i c i pa nt s alike, are primarily p(jsili\e\ aiul 
coop participants approach unaniiuity (Oj percinil for studenl.s,; S'> per 
ccmt for lirarhiales) in Ihcir po.s i t i ve a ppra i sal s . 



/ 

■j AUiliidc- 



Coop 

Student 



Noil - Coop 

Student 



Coop 

Graduate 



Non - C' X >p 
Graduate 



\ 

Very 'posit \\v ^ \ 
PosilUc-' 

Ncutval or ncgaiivc 
Total 



10 9(5=-^':,) 
72(36"' ) 

17( ?::.) 

198 



20 17JV'":.) 
44 (4 3"- ) 
38(3 7";1 
]02 



56(5 7"":) 
31(3 2'v:,) 

11(1 1':;.) 

98 



14(^8;;.) 

16(3 V;';,) 
21 (4 1%) 
51 



Vv'hfn praduatoji worv ar;]:cd i f ,tl-.C7 wnuld partiripat-c in c-'^-^pera! i vo 
education were- IrU'y to f-tart collrgf a^ain, coop ,uraduatcs r ospof.dcd 
very favorably with a lorgc tnajority agroein;; they w()\il<l par I i c i pai i.- 
it they had iho" dec.isu;ii to make ayain. 



Would You Bi.'comc 
Involved Au-iin? 



Coop ■ 
Gradvat c 



Non- Coop 
Gradiialo 



Yes 



No 



Total 



82(93%) 

6( 7";,) 
88 



23(52%) 

21(48%) 
44 



4.1.3 Kxporic-nce Following 
J, Graduation 

Graduates, both fornner cooperative education par licipanl s and non- 
participants, were questioned about their ex-p^-riences since graduation. 
The two groups do not difcr markedly with respect to fhc^ir pmpon^Aiy 
for {graduate study; sliphlly more than a quarter of each ^roup r.-porf 
advanced study. 
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Gradual o 'St lulv r^^^A ^ 

™i Graduate Gradu3.le 



Y^^^ ZH(2M 21(27%) 

No ' 6 9(71%) 58(77%) 

Total 97 79 



Tho mean siartm- v/eckly mcomos for the- two -rc^ups at jobs 
following graducUion differ significantly, v/ilh cooptTali^. c education 
graduates reporting higher incomes. 

Average VJcekly Pay Coop Xon-Coop 
Mi:iJIl3fl^i^in Graduate Graduate 



At the start 



$179 $125 



TcHai responding; 



58 



Moreover, the initial mean difference ($54 Aveek) in income reported 

by the two groups is maintained, as shown in a comparin^on of the income 

reported "now'' by both groups. 

Coop Non-Coop , 

Current Tncome Graduate Graduate 



Average wt-ckly pay $248 $189- 

Total responding 77 ^ 5g 

While this difference suggests llie beneficial eff(»cl of cooperative 
ecUicalioii on salaries and ;'»bs, it is not (Possible: |o o.sui d! 3 sh ,<i ^ause' 
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and effect relationslap, givon ii data hasc which will not support the 
kind of muUivariat(>' analysis roquirrd to determine^ thc^^ r<*lati\r' fffrcts 

of varicui'^ factors. It is known, howovrr, that a lar^c^ proportion of 

cooperative education students were engi nee^-inj.^ majors, v.liile ncjii- 

c«M)p nia]<;r? v)flen were libiM'al arts majurs (m\u] ncr uvj, :iradi;ates 

traditionally have relatively hi^jh salaries i n )i7iediatel'; after j;rad'iatie:n 

and maintain this advarjtage for some- years. 

In spite of data ba->Q limitations, it is possible to further analy/.e" 

the data to consider the^ relationship b.^twecn years since graduation 

and income. Two approachi3S v/orc used: 

Graduates were stratified with respect to year 
of. graduation and their mean incomes computed; 

A linear regression function was computed to 
determine income with respect to time since 
graduation. 

The results a[ .stratification by year of graduation are .slin-An below, 
for both groups of graduates. 

Moan IVcflrly Income 
Year of " Coop N on- Coop 

Gradurition Graduate Graduate 



■l'?^^ $165{1A) $137(15) 

1073 . $231(2'-) $166(13) 

1972 $282 ( 0) $211(10) 

1071 $'225 ( 2) $]<)4( 8) 

1970 _ $545(1 n $234 ( 3) 

106-7 ' $294(10) $2o.S( h) 

r,cfor<- ]'MV) $2^4( 4) $262( 3) 
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Foi- every year except "bc^fMi-c: i Oh^), ' ll,e eoop eci j^rarlealcs 
report bij^hoj* mcni-iics tluiii nen-e<>op cd ^Mvuluate^; the ^pp. >mI e^ rcialion- 
.slup may he dr.e In older 'I'C'^ pntuleiit in [ hc^ n'>n-i:Mnp san^ple (m 
a removal of \hc advantage*' c»f coopfrativo oducalion after some' yearb 
of job er-rperioncr. Overall, except for 1970 graduate tho differenefs 
arc not as ^^roat hero ar. reported in the prcvioiu; ag<:rt\uate tal)le. 
Numbers of respondents in each category are snfall, so roMilts should 
be viewed v;-iOi some caution. 

A clearer, though less detailed, picture emerges from (he linear 
regression anaUsIs. Predicting weekly income as a linear function 
of. years out of college indicates a substantial difference in starting 
salaries with a minor difference in the rale- at which salaries increase 
over timcv " This suggests that cooperative education may provide a 
"head start'- to new graduates, with financial benefits diminishing over 
time as oilier graduates gain substantial work- experience themselves. 

Both graduate*' groups were asked wiiethcr the/ Hl;e their )ob. 
Response differences v.ere small, with GA percent of cooperative education 
graduates and 58 percent of other graduates responding affirmal ixcly . 

-The m'.ressio!^ cqualic^ns predictin.u weekly income using vears 

since' gra(Uiatuni are as fc^llmv*: , \ 
Coop C iradnal es: Y*l77"i'V' fvc-a r oe.f '(rf Arhool )i f r:y^\/\i 

Non-C(M)p CMM(hi.Ueh. ^*"]i-V)^24 (years; out of sc]io<-vIr ^-r'.y.i,!. 

It IS interesting to not^ tliat the "fit" to linear model i^;.^nrrrl i^'dlv 

greati r in tlie^ (Msc the Coop i;]M(iual(;s (r^-- . ^(S) th.m lor iht ?Non- 

Ct^op gradtiatc.^ (r"^ . i .M. 



4.Z Student 0])i luoiis AlH)ui 
Cooperative Kci\icnti(jii 

During the sHo; visits, present coopc^ratiN'c: education students wc^re 
ajnked their views of the pro<^ram. Th«r respondont^r represent various 
academic: fieldh for e\arnp!c, en-incor account inu cuul hu s i nc 

computer, biology anr] mar inc be icncc, Tlie sludent^ \\ er \ ar It id in 
years of schooline as uell as in need for financial a.ssisf anc<»\ 

Coop jobs for these siudcnts were similarly varied front ^o\crn- 
ment employment, computer programminj^^ and accounting in private 
industry, surveying with construction firms, togas station attendant 
and janitor jobs. 

Virtually all the students have positive opinions of the program, 
regardless <>( the career rele\'ance of tlicir coop jobs. Benefits cUed ' 
by the students included experience in earning and budgeting mont^y, 
learning human relations skills, making career choices, acknowledging 
academic training needs, learning to appreciate the world of work, and 
testing independence. One woman reported learning to adjust to a 
traditionally male occupation. Engineering and accounting students were 
particularly ent lius lastic about tlic coop e\perience and I'l^portrd hiulier 
motivation to learn after returning from the w^M'k experience. Work 
also has helped these students in focus on n^ore efficient usi-^ of thoir 
( itiu*' whi I e^ at school and to identity skill ai'cas ncrdcd ttM' tutui'ir c/u'crrs. 
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Many sturlontf, roporicd bci^^ oskc-fl to rtMurn (o the* coti-^fviuc^s as 
pormancnl cmployci'S aftor graduation. 

Many students rc[-)(>r*U'cI lliat tb.i;ir 'initial rcas.un f{n* sccliin^^ ci^^p 
employment was financial. These students were primarily intc-vcslod 
in obiaininf: muney to help n^coi tlioir cducafiiJiial ox[)(^n^O!'. Their iiunlv 
mcnt with their jobs carne second. 

Sotne sU:dcnt.s in llic ^cneral wcu^k coop programs said that 
cooperative educ tion is simply a way to get credit for work they have 
to do anyway, in order to support themselves. Progran^ participation* 
was thought to be an easy way to earn cj edit. 

Many students prr-fer jobs close to hom<^ and feel the: expenses 
and pro];lems of resettling in a distant community offset the bent^fits of 
such ciiiployn^ient. Pri>blen^.s of housinj^, friencKs and findlni; one's 
way around the comirnunity overburden the student and detract from his 
work efforts. One student suggested that studenls be sent out in pairs 
for out-of-town work. Another, a veteran majoring in accounting, sug- 
gested the school prepare a handbook to guide the student to a\'ailabl(» 
housing, restaurants and ent ert ainniei:t in other communities. A female 
engineering student expressed her desire to have the university send 
aniHunu ements of cati'ipus 'aoti\*it i(*s (o-her ^vhcn i^hc is away. 



A problr;n nientioncd lime and a<;,ain by sduhMits was tlicir (It-sjrc 
for varied job situations and cm pl(»y cir 5^. . I'hcy feel Ihe; sysh-n^ dnos 
not easily piTinit Ih'^^ flexibility. They said coop stafl' have pressured 
them to rchirn iw tlic sanu'- companies for andilional eoop a .^j s i;j nmi^its 
even v/lien tliey had been iniriM:na]ly satisfied vviMi their first experience 
there. 

Students ^cneraPy !i.-a.-d ab^vit tlie ec«op cJiication pro<;ram throei 
frierds involved with the p!-oi;raiit.. They feel niore students would 
benefit from the' prc^urain if rnoro- publicity was utilized tu attract them 
Otiier suggest ions made by the students for impr <3vcment s in the* 
pro^xram include that mora efforts be made to attract employers: thai 
student's needs be conmiunicated to the em pi (;ycr s especially t!ie 
needs of those wovkini^ far from campus. Students also ft^el tliat 
i7U)re counsolin<^\ and ii^.orc evaluatory follow-up are needed. 

Mo5:t students view c'(3o pc rati ve educatiori not just as a way of 
earning moncy,^ bu't an uppc^rt uni ty fur career exploration and experi- 
ence, rhcy arc concerned about mialsi.ng sure, the job assignment and 
academic experiences , arc compl on^cntar y . 
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4.: 3 t'acuil Opinions Abovil Oonpei-al i vc I*>!uca(i()n 

Faculty inlervifwod fiiirin,^ llu* site* visits included both inrlivi- 

o 

duals pari icipal in^ in Lho coop pro^i^rani a»-:d others who were not 
involved. Anion,i; those faculty partu ipatjn;j^ in the co^p program, 
sonu' had been invcjl\ed with the administration of the r^i'o^^i'ain at an 
earlier tiine, vliile C'thors were currently inv(^l\ed with counselini^ 
students, recruitini^ employers, and following up on e\^aluatiop. of student 
work performance., Many academic ^lelds v/crc r e pi' ci^. anted among 
the, faculty interviewed includine liberal arts, fine arts, hisloi^y, 
English, busipcss and accounting, and various engineering fieKli? 
Some c;f the faculty had new appointirient s at^^the schools, while ot^hers 
had been there for as many as 21 years. 

Faculty opinions regarding coopcrat i ve: educat ion appeared 
mixed, with those in liberal arts more- skeptical c;f the^ purported 
benefits of the progran^ One instructor in speech and drama reported 
.that the, coop experience was primarily service-oriented,, and (^k- 
pressed tlu; wish that the experience could he more car eei* - or i ent ed. 
Some liberal arts faculty indicated ihey would supfX-i-t a pr(\gram 
that placed i^tudents in woi*]-. situati(His which \\'ould help them c!eveh)p 
marketable^ skills not usually learned as paiM of classroom ;u tnities. 
Thej'c faculty ludieved lhal it v\'as t lu^' em ph ly e r ' s res pnnsi bi 1 it y lo 
pl'bvide; human i* e 1 al i ( >n and re la tec! training within I lu* woriv st'ltnn/. 
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sludcMtfi i^houkl PiOt be (»xpi'ctctl to cntiT llic worl^ ^(.itlini; with InL'jily 
dovcloptvl slulls 'ir» tins area.. 

The question of tlio rrle\'anca of the coop expe r lene «i was fre- 
quently rdiseJ.. T'aculty often b(»lieve(l tliat studcnts^ .shuuld he^ 
pla^'ed on coop johr that were direct,! y relalcd lo llicjr career ^oal.^, 
but there was dtaii)t- as lo tlie-exlonl whieli ihi.s^ ideal situation was 
bein^ reali/,ed. Faculty in both liberal arts and business c\^5ressod 
concern [or f^'n^^i^^ ^vc^p .^Mi irms.. Jobs f(;r womon stuflcnits are 
•usually in traditionally feiriale ocrupatu^ns secretarial, retaijing 
and social work and faeuUy felt that although top nianap enient sup- 
ported expanded oppo i^linu* i e s for Women, middle ma na^j; em eiit remai 
Lodged in trc^d It i < mi.. 

An enc^meor mji prc)f(*ssor pointed to the local and national 
econoiiuc cycles as infkionclp^ both the quality and quantity of coc^p 
jobs. In poor times, he feeds fortunate, tcj place students m any icb, 
and fcids that own a "bad ' Job can teacli the student-. Relations witli 
employers was also cited as an area of concern, especially m bad 
economic times when .stud(Mits c(Mild not be removed from "bad" \nbr>] 
because of f(>£ir of alienatini: llie tM^^ployor. 

'The chairman of an account'ini: department rcportt-d tliat student 
often np{ foi' less than r<,'bn'ant coop jobs b(*ea\ise of Ihe^ low salai'ies 
of car rer- rela! ed jobs. Ibis ean be^ a ( rjl umI fa;, tor for st U(b'nt of 
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msliliUions char:;ipt; tuition A studcnl luu-d i n ( > r^arti hib' 

. « ' . / 

educati oQal oxpi»nsi*s Cci'Uiot afToi-fl (lu^^ lu.\ur y of ; ikYu I ; m;^ his [x-rsonci! 
pr eft-miuc^ in a coo[) job.. This is |)a r'l i c ula r ] y t n/c of p-hs v,]iit:ii rin- 



/ 



plover.s lo'f^l cunsHfutf*' traiain^^ for IhQ.^jUulrMit, v'atl'ior^ than valwcjblo 

/ " 

work <nitpr.t for the (»r"tipIuvor\. y 

Faci'Jly l^^at^hinL: courses in ent^inrcrin^r/ rcyp(jp.ci(*d t'^ pc^^* la 11 y 
favorably to tiic L{)')p pro^rapi.: J'hcy t\ji\[ the u ni: i nccM* n,i 

student IS given a chance lo devch>p professional iiialiirity through 
the oxper ienc'e\: In addition, the social Hiiplications of a v*\arccr^ be*- 
come cloar through the' coop c>:pcrienup pei netting the' st'udent a 

cha»ice to define his crtreer goals.^ ' 

All faculty agreed that the coop student slioxs cd a now nial^rity, 
increased personal growth, ^reaC^jr security abmit cniploymyiit prcKs- 
pects, and increased interest and inquiry :n the classr ooi^i^, in 
addition Mie student in technical areas ben"efits from exposure to cur- 
rent changes in a rapidly advancing technological j^icld of slutly. Parc^n- 
thelically, ojie electrical engineering profos soi^feol s that faculty also 

/ 

benefit from the program l^y keoping abreast of reCenI dcnelop- 

ments., / / 

Faculty nu»ntioned progi-am i^vXblcuM^ in ,sevcM*al areas,: Onc»^ 

crit'icism was, ab)ng the following lines; in many schools o,nIy (he^ 

/ / 
**bi»sl and ,brighl(,»sl" st ude nbs/a r e^ a cc e pi ed and phiced, and facully 
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would i;(d iitn^d^i^^rfTh aiiy\^";t y, ^'('t (MMployor .-^ \vcm*o ucrLfivod (pruljrii;!^ 
cojM^t^ly) as unwiUii^i; to lii^-r Ihc avorjiL'C' studc^nt, \vlio peidiaps ca)i 
);anr ni' ^st ir-Mu c^^ip ('^:p».M' i cium'. Thus pro^U^Mii ot (piai li icai Lens 
f()r co^»p stiKl(Mil:5 hri <^ turtluT rai i . i : ica ii f j:. s , •\ p<u>)r stnrUiri r.-iy 
sour the omplnyer a)in ho nuiy refuse lo cnijiluy o! lu^r-s from Ui<.* 
school, P'Io;»vcv c:r, ox jopKor. ^' wore not»^d.^ Quo' mstruolor m p.syclu)- 
logy monlioncd plaon^j, two sfudonls wV'vx hol-jw C avoragos. Owq 
worked out woll, and Iho' o'hor didn't. One political jsci onco' faculty 
monibor cx[)rcf=^sed tho fooliiv; that a student wltliout an out sf andiui^ 

acadenuc rccv^rd might do well in a relevant work <tituation. Such 

i 

a student nu^ht ho disillusioned with the class rootin sitiiation, and 
exposure* to work cxpononco ctndd m<jtivat e ho< student to relirrn to 
the classrcM)rn w,lh rcMU-wod ir.otivatuMi . ^ 

All faculty wlio, discussed tho^ issue'. v)f .joop om])h^ynu'iil o|)|)or'- 
tunities oKpressod a desire fo'V a wider geo,i^raphi cal base.: ^' ^ — ' 
frequently, t h e- j o h s' v; o r o tin ^ s o i n n c i iU>trrili j;' coin iiuf rrtlTesT \ n 
areas of poor egononuc L^rcnvth, these lohs tendod not to ho' career- 
oriented. An electrical on u i n r i ni^ profossnr fc^lt the' noed for nioro^ 
en"i|)loyors a iiat i c>n w id o^ basis. On tlu^' (jthcr' band, an insl»uK«lo}- 
m j)s ^ c hoi o ij;y at a riM*al c'ol 1 b*d K^vod students wim*o" rldui^.^nl to 
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'Coop ovUsifU^^ ilu'^ .<^'rati% panu ularly tiw^^ women sludciits. Livin;^ 

r 

cxpmso.v m a distant ci(y vv(uiWl add m.M'oasod cconunuv. bMrd.-ix::, Id 
the student already struc;,ulin^ to pay fur an cdm-ation, 

Tho issue of r es p* >n s ibi I il y fi>r developing evaluation ci'Lleria 
and for actual grading was cited by neciJ-ly all far'iUy inl or vi e\\ i^l . 
Criteria or proc'edures for av/ardin^ c r ed iKf r cquent 1 y were ncjt vested 
in the departnuMit.s. This \\a.s seen as a throa\to niaint-aininj; high 
standard.^ of qua lit y educat ion'. In s^^hools where- thi coop c.uordinator 
wa.^ respopj5ible for criteria and grading, the, criticism centered 
around the coordinator's background and qualifications: he \va53 cither 
(1) a general ist and therefore lacking in the Knowledgt^^ necessary for 
evaluation of techr.ical work, or (2) a specialist in a particular area 
in which he was oompeti^nt at evaluaticu:i, and therefore lacking the 
knowledge necessary to evaluate properly in any other arc^a. 

One system in a primarily engine *'ing school was perceived 
by the faculty interviewed as sat 1 sfactoi'y. Inputs from three^ sources 
arc used m fixing the student's gradtr: 

1. The job supervisor wi'ites a report/ evaluat ion of llie^ 
stud ent ' S pe r for mane e / pr ogr ess 

2. « The coop advt.sor \w Ihe^ University's OfficH^' (^l Coop- 

erative lOduc a! ion and Placement i nf cm- v u^w s t he st ud en( 
and wr it es a r eport^ 

5. Th(^ instru£ lor m ,a co-op coufse evaluates thc^ sUkIcmU's 
performanve and coopeiMlion in >*la,ss. 
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Tlic (wall! :on !)y Iho jol) supervisor nuil.ob up ^0 porcoiil of 
RlucU'nt's ^raclo\ Inpul;; frorn the' coop aclvisfM* and (hf^ c^)ursc' instruc- 
tor each at. count for 1^ percent of the' i;racle\ 

Sornc^ faculty membor*? in \'oluntory programs remar'scci that 
coOjOcral i ve^ oduLalion could bccoj'no bortietlur^;; of a burden,; d«-pondini; 
on the dc.;ree uf faculty jnvolvenK'Ui ex[>orlod. If i;c*achers w^.-re^ ex- 
pected not only to teach classed ard t(} evaluate student Mob pe r f onuan c cr, 
but aliU)' to counsel sluder^.tcj.- visit then^ jobs, become; involved with 
employers, etc, without ai;y extra lime or compensation then they 
felt faculty v/ould have little incentive to participate in or support coopi^ra- 
tive, cducatio:^ programs. A professor of en^iiieerin^ riiigu;e.sted that 
coop acti vit i es for faculty cento^-' on the campus not off "Visitir.g 
with employer's would be nice^; but economically and ( n*iie - wi s e, t his 
is difficult to arranj^c. It's hard to teach classes and make t r i ps^'a t the- 
same time. ' One merchandisin,^ educatfU', howe\er, enjoys the 
opportunity to go shopping and visit witli her coop studerits. In a 
school where teachers are assigned students to supervise aceording 
to geogiaphical location, a former coop instructcn- raised doubts about 
her ability to supervise students in an unrelated field,, Sl^e feels in- 
capable of being a "true counselor ' to students outsid(^ her specialty 
area. 

"Faculty wercr thus mixed m their e^'al nations of eoof)era! is t*' 
cducahon, and e(nu:erned Wi h botli admini.sl riit i ve and academu- is,s\u-: 
Moreover, from their per spcct j V(^ as teaeluM's, Ihey were sj)eMln\a!ly 
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concLTiuHl Willi' a:, hunnj.', llinl coop r* j)(M*i('iu rs \vt;ro' rolo\nnt to, llu*' 
slu 1 (Mil's cours of sUuly. 

4.4 Staff Opini(;ns Abcuit Cooprrativo l^diicalion 

CoopcM-at ivo odi»v.alion direclors, as \\ c\] as assisiaiit clr.'cv.tors 
and teacher /coc)rdinaU)rs where thc^y existed, wer<.'^ 'inler\ levvc^d at 
the eii^ht schoul s. 

As tr i L;h L b e expected, must t !i e d i i' cl ( > r 5j and assist a { s vv e r e 

enthusiastic about the prcjgrams they ran, supporting the philosopliy 

governing the various aspects of their programs, e.g.:, alternate or 

parall el^lans, c<Misccutive or differing employers, etc. Only one 

assistant dircotcu'^ and <>nc teacher / cocavl i nato]-', both employed m 

the same program, expressed generally negative feelingi- about their 

( , 
prograp'o< Rc^flecting the differing vantage [)'Mnts of their respeotu'e 

positions, the assistant director was most critical abc^ut program 

adn^inist ratioii critici/ing the lack of c^'-'irly avtic*ulated goals, 

staff t,raining t>essu)ns and regular meotmgs for the excha igo of idoa^, 

etc. while the teach^M* /coordinator con^plabied about the lack 

of relevance of coop i:)osit'v)ns to the sludc^U's field of study,. 

One directcu', although very enthu s ui.s 1 1 c about the concept of 

cooperal i V(y educat ion, described his |;(^'s i! ion a s " f r u.st im t i ng ' due 

to problems p(v*ubi<ir to the school. ^ 

4. 
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All coop Of! proL^ram .staff tncin!;ers i nl cr vi ow(ui had at least 
an ui.d('r<;ra(luate dogrt^t*' and moyl had dono^ soino ,^rafluat(j v\ork 
IOducai.ioj.aI backgrounds spannt^d business, crij;i nop r i ng, t.-ducalion, 
and couns(ding; four dircnLors had a (K\lm'<jo in bue^ificss. 

All coop siaff persons agreed lhat faculty su[>porl was crucial 
to a successful coup progran^^ und n ost'tclt that their own acadi^niur - 
backgrounds and various areas of expertise wore crucial to obtaining 
that support. Also iii^i por tant in (;btaining faculty supptjrt was the 
director's slatus.> Two of the directors hcdd faculty status, although 
the fact that other directors do not docs not nect.ssarily mean that 
their institutions consider theni less qualified. Several directors 
are clearly too busy adnuni st er ing large, nuiii 5 -faceted programs to 
assume facult y j*osponsi]:)i I illos.. The higli status of several (Uh^cr dirc^ctoi s 
is indicated by income comparable to that paid t(^ faculty and 13 y pcjsitions 
they hold' on college or university ciovcrning hoards c^r pcjH cy- making 
conuiiittecs. Lack of faculty status was ei inajnr concern to cnily 
one director, who saw it as the major stumbling block to obtaining 
credit for students for a pre-c(u)p course* lie was offering, 

G()(jd faculty support was also soon as a functi(MT of how I lie coop 
prcjgram was initially introduced tn the^St^hool, wlu^ther by thtM'acultv 
thenisehes or by admi n s s t r a I i \*(»' I'd i c t . I'^inaliy, t o()f) h*. I af f nunube r 
saw I'acuHy support as a f\nuMion of where tludr [)rogr.im 




was l()d<4od in tlu- adn .i niy t ralivc- slruclur(> of the colic;'/' or iinivi-rsily 
wlK-lhor in ono partic^lar^ school or doparlnu'nl, in wUi'cli casi>^ faculty 
support from other schools au'l doparliTicnls nn^h< bf^ limited ; in a 
sUidont affairs or services - typo office, a position a);aip. which nn^ht 
dictate pr. or faculty support i or in academi c: affai rs , which seenY's to 
hold the best projinsQ for faculty supports 

Three of the directors interviewed saw faculty as basically sup- 
porting their program; two saw faculty as basically In ojipositionr nnr! 
three felt the faculty had varying opinions. 

Maintanv.nn go(.d relations not only with faculty, but atsf) with 

stiide!M"=:, af]p^ini^tra|t)>-s, ,and cnv.-)] ov er s . ^^as seen as one of the niai<» 

\ 

resp')nsib)!!tie:. the coop staff. The otlu r m^si rroque.ntly men- 
tioned respon.-itVility v\ a s counseling students, AVhu:h was considv.M'ed 
more imiJcH-^a .t differed frotn school to school. 

The biggest problem facing t lie di r ect o r s of o stabl i sl)c*d prograip' 
cmpluisi.sing pa r t ic i paf i ^n by engineering and r;ther technical fudds 
is apparently the pane ily of students compared to )obs. Directors 
dcalmp predominantly wlMi h])oral arts and ollu-r non- technical 
students !iav(M]iew>ppoMt e problem., The^ lae k of a\'ailab!e teacliing 
posifi-ons or position.- as teacher auU-; is a frecjucmtly mentiotu^fi c'anso 
for prohliMus m pKic.ni.' liberal arts majors. C)no d i r I'c ( o r inu pri»- 
(h)min.ai^tly liberal ar!^ seh(H>r eomplanw^d he liari \.u^ manv io'bs and 
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not C'P.f>u;',b. sludrn^ij," but h e ,a U n ! >u I cc] '! h j s st:cinin^ly uniiMUi! situnii Mt 

to tho fact that his stucK-nls do n<;t want to work (/Ul^idi, tho area inmu-di 

atcly sur roaruliT:^:^ tho school, anr! most of job^ Im' h'a^ IcjLalcd .avr' 

J, * 

OUt-(jf-.st<it r\, 

I 

Otiu'r pr')!>lcniS inci-^l'ioiU'd mc^ludc; pl.-icin^ roocbocr^^ or "C ' 
studcply, fiiKiii.^^ i'ol(,'\'aiU pcif^itions chpr^^ieilly for lili^r.i! arts majoi-s, 
and haiuliiri;., situati<in> unique to individual ornployrr.'^ and stuflcnts. 

Three directors stroiigly .^un-^'U't tho idoa of hii\LJ.,u .students 
stay Witn I'hc sanir' CMi-pU^ycr t; rou^wioui their ^cjop c;xpe-i*iencu; 

two otlier^o disvonrat:^c this prarlicc. Onlv uno u.vt^clor baid lie docs 

not Counsel studen.ts one way cu' ant>th(*r;, al. one scpliool tliis is not 

an issue as students are enrolled in tht.* pro^ra^"l ainio'^t aU^ays only 

after ihey ha\*e lined up ihcir own jrtbs.. 

Directors in proi^ran-is aiined pritnarily at students m technical 

fields tended to support the idea (jf a relevant work' cxperie^ue;; direrlv>r 

in pr«; grains aimed at a large libera! arts population tended to support 

the ich^a of "human relations'' trainin^i;. 

Coop staff were, m genera!, ent hvis last ic .a uoi it the al ler n.at e plan 

except, prediclai:)ly,, in the .one school operating according I.j the 
parallcd plan. 
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4. 5 F^niploytM^ Opinions Abdut Coc^por.U i'vc^ T\(lucatiun 

Lniphjyd' <= oi c-o^.p rtudcnt? at tiU' cij^ht scIk'oIs wcmm- c] ucs 1 1 oncd 
in a tcK;; surVc^y about Ihcir e,:pur ioiuic- \v]th thi^ Cov)p p:'()<i r.n ir.. ' 

Thc'sc^' omplo^, ors represent a broad spe-trum of ]nh fields in both the 
private and the puljlic sectors, including nfailini;, nianufacturi nj;, 
real estate, banking, mental he.'ilth institutions, engineering and ar- 
chitectural firms, as well as government agencies. These einplcjyi^rs 
als(^ reprosent a wide rajigc: of expcricMJe with th.o cotjp program at 
their affiliafo schools from very recent involvement to a working 
relationship of several years. Per'sonnci representati\'cs of tliQ 
company were mosc^ often the individuals contacted for views on tlie 
coop program,. 

All the respondents expressed very favorable opinions about the 
programs and the student participants. The students were lauded 
for their work attitudes ~- they were reported to be highly motivated, 
enthusiastic and eoiiscientious v,orl:ers. Morecjver, tire employers 
believed their companies Ijcnefited from participation in th(^ program, 
.sinc(v students eould receive training to nu-et a company^s particvdar 
needs, and a pool of available labor w^as cr(»ate(i. 

Hiring studrnt^v fuU-time^ uj)un graduatiun ni^pcMrs to b.*- th.e^ 
in{<'nti<>n of many oi ihc (Miq)lovers. One employiM- of e ni;in(u>ring 
slu<l(Mils hirrs .a pi )r m\ ; rj m i c | y <*[ i(s coop stufiri'ts ali<'r - !m < ! t ).i ! ; . ):i . 




Perhaps partially ft)r tl-'s reason, c-inploye?\s unirornily evp!-ossocl 
thoir (kf^irc [u r(»lain lUc .sanu^^ stucjciU ( h r ')\ uit tluMV ^ nop vx- 
pori^Mice. Thoy foci \hu\ cuntfnuilv bcMuW'it^r lUv con.paiiv - - the trainin^^ 
provi(l<'d tlie sludcMit would be v.aslod if the sludout were lo jump frf>rn 
firm to firm. FurUior, thv* invcslnionl in IrainiiiL^ and sup.'rvi s ir^n of 
tlic c(;()p sludoui Is lypically n^t rulurnod unli! aflci- i lu' ^-tudrnrs 
second v ork cxpt-ricnco. 

Job titles giv.jn to the coop students in'Ji{..ole a wide variety of 
dulio-^. Some Utles are: cashier, saU's clerk, archileclurnl technieijn, 

produce clerk, police officer, enginecrinij: aide, draftsman, designer', 
teaohcr'c^ aide, a'Jendant nurse, banl; teller, esea ]-cli as s i slai it anrl 

asj^'istant hoiise parent. Salaries, likewise, rai:i^e widely., A le.nil^er 
company employs a eo^p studeiU as a sales clerk fur $2.45 an ]u>vr... 

An architectural firm pays students between $2. and $2. 50 an h(»ur. 
A i^cuMip.in^ salary for coop on^^irj^eeiMPu^ students cited by one I'lrni 

was $545 a month (approximately $j. IS per hour) with subsc-fjuent raises 
ciich time the stufh'nt returns, C<Jop drafl sn^en at anijlher firm earn 

$800 to $900 a month (about $4. bO to $5. 15 p^r hour). Employers (;f 

social science students, prin^iarily ?^r)vernmenl nt;.'nt.irs, cite salaried 

at j^rarlo GS-3 or $r.,77.J per year (about $j. 2/.^ per hovn-), wbicli " 
nuMn.s t!ic coop stiuici.t in lured helow the^ \K.ual starlnm oi OS- i. 
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Employers b<4i(»V(^ ^^'^^"Y P^Y stu^lt^nli. uflc^duat (4y rind ;icc oj-flint; 
U) Iho niar^cM pricc^fcM' the job. Sunu'^ en i [>1 nyu r s lielf) tp.r.-t shirlcjii.s 
financial nec-tls in othc^- areas. A ^ovr^-iuiuMit caL^(Micy pa-cl f,jr slii'lenl*^' 
books. Hoallh ipsu>'ai\ce and other company benefit s , incbidino >\iiioriiv, 
may accrue to (he co-op'studc^nts. 

Employer rospon.-es on whether the v -^f^r ef(-/r(^d the altern<ife or 
parallel schedule i\)r cooperative^ education varicfl. EiiLM 'i i;c r i rv fi)Mi!h'' 
favor th.c altc^rnato schedule. They feel that stud<Mits could not altf nd 
adequately to hchool and Job at the same tinio. 'The cn^^unec^r ing and hard 
science curricula are considered too deniandiiig for tlie student. Ki7iplo\e 
in oth.r areas bu^iiness, social sciences and government were 
mixed in their responj^e?. Some feel that tbe student could combine v/ork 
and studies'; others believe the two arc not compatible. 

Scrconino students apparently bejc^ir.es a per fund ory i-i(\ial for 
employee's aftce- tiiey have participated in the coop pro<4ram. Virluall\^ 
all th(^^ (employers iiiterviQv/cd reported that if a ^ood r(4ationship v^itli. 
past C(U)p sUKlonts ar^d t]ic school coop coordiivator has been e\-per lenced, 
the firt^i i-^Mierally needs only the schooPs r ecomnienrl<itio?i f)r a j^tudont 
and \ personal intcrvi(^\v vvhicli scM'ves jprimarily to matcli the ^stufleni'^ 
skills with tlie postition. Coop hludents, nnee on tlie- lob, areMisually 
evaluated in the same n-ian!i<M' as oth(e- company (Mj\plov ee-; through 
peri(>(iic for ma 1 va butt ion.s . 
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Kn plc)\<Ts in {cchiucal firULs dd they nouh] nnt jushfy Irlrin- h -c, th^n 
oulr>tanriiii^' .shuK nls hrcatis. bonofils 1o t!i(^ cornpnny w f)uM rot I)p 

worth Iho costs of fralnlrj.^ and suporvi siun. 

As far as fi>rose(."'i]j] o fuUiro plans for cruployi'ju cor.p ^.t , 
cmplow-r rosponsos were nn.\od. The ocf^noniic downfurn ha diminish^'d 
tho supply of avail£i]jl(? jobs in compa'nir-s en.i:a;jcd in fields, of ar <^ hit ect ur e 
and manufacluri nc^ and in government at^cncLos, One on^i nco r In;^ firm, 
however, prcdiclod st ron^ demands fur draftr.mon vuitil I '^'RO, 

It appearj^, then, that cmplovers view coupcratiN o education ar> a 
valuable y/ay of idenlifyin;; and train'nj^ future e'mploy ^ T hus ihev are 

interesfed in continuin.^ employment of tho same student?, and ne.l in 
providing career exploration opp(;r tunities for many different students on 
a single-assignment basis. This perspective is very different frc>m that 
of students and fa:ulty, but reflects the realisfir priorities of emplovers. 
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^. 0 F.LN\nT:.ns,A ixi plica f loxs 



This sliuly ol C()()])r^r;it i^'c' (^duL'.ilirrTT v.is ^Km-: i^rnfi a»j (Arrvi(»\v 
conc(M'a««cl with i(\rn\ iP^um .and nnal^ 7. in <: pru;:; raui L'oal.s .hkI ou-ralions, 
and pn^y^c\^ii2^ ;in initial undt- r^tandin^L; nrrdcd prior~ tu iniliatioii ul lor- 
inal (n-aluatiun of cooperatives education pru^uranis. V/liilc^ it rnadoMiu 
attempt to lua- a t;ene rali/.able sai^ipU- of tlic h(^v(^i\al hunrirod .i><:1T{H)1s 
opcratin^^ cooperative^" eciric^ition prourai^as, t iio^^^sj^Kty^lid pro\ ide^ a 
"picture'^ of coopi/ v,af ivc education ij>^.x5?^1it di\'e rse pro^r;ij-ns, and Ir'cT 
to the identification and j^rflafanal/.^ef? of prooram -oals, pr I'or 1 tii:i^, 



and key iss uf;;x^ Ma jor findinus aud tiieir implications are dis^>:&sed 



"\ 



5.1 DelniinLi (^c;ope rat 1 vo Cdiuallon 



vSite visits tcj c^ii'lit cooporati\e^ eeiucation s chujjj^^^, con-ih inc* d with 
a survey of present and former studeiits, poview of Office of Kchication 
fileb data, and a literature se<arc1i, establish'^d that tiie're i um sijihIc, 
unive rsa ll y r.ecept^ud oot ^ration al dc^T-i n it lonQf •'ooporati\e erlu^ at'on. 
As ajit>^eral concept, coupe rdtive' eciucation in\c)lveri cc^mlMnin^ cl.iss- 
rooni studies and work e xpe r icmicc^^ as part ui a post - set'onda ry eduia- 
tion progr.am. However, tiie'tiature ol the int'-rLiCe bet\v<'en studies <ind 
work, tlie^ r(d<iti\'(^' impo rt anc ol tlu^' two, and the^ policiet* ;iud pro- 
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ct'duro> cnnii): thc^ mlfw.ralr'i pro-j-ani \Ary widdv. and n<» si!i;-]o 

aC(.cpt('c! "model" or .^trios ofniMfhds exislh,' 

riu" Xa! M>.\c.I Coi^iPuttcr for Co( )|jc i-dt i vr I'/iu/.'i f mn in P^T! pro- 

vidc'c! a drfnu- .n wluch attrmpti'd {a i rud \]f! c'\«;c' r a^ slaiidaici.-' i'tor 

"C-ooppralT vt.'^ ^Hlu..aiUMi proj^ranib. Acc ordin.i^ !o thus d c-f i n i' 1 1 on . 

Classrc^on- cxper icnrt- and p'-artiv-al v\<irk 
oxponon.-c^' iv.u-iL hc^ " in { e-^ rat v'd" 

Work cxporicnrc- is a "ro<;u]av and css-Tilial 
elGnicnt in ills' ('fhK.ar;cmal process, " ^ 

Both a "r-iiinii-num amount ' of work cxpcM-i ef.^-o' and 
"munniuin ^tandarrjs of succc-^sfiiL por forrnan.H'' / 
durinL^ woids a,H s i i: ni^ i c li I s art' to bo dcj^n c rotjmro / 
m c n 1 s / 

/"' 

Even such a u^noral definition a.s this still .scorns too na/Vov\ 

. /' 

as It niioht cxLludo prograiHh s;:Vdi a.s Pasadena'y which Inyolvr work 

/ 

assignnu'nts iotally unrcdatod to aroa.s of studv The Irpislal'ion' 
authorl/dn^ federal fimdlnLt f^r cooperative education pro<:ran s, 
sets just one specifie prrj^^^rajr, ] jquir tMiient . Titlo IV-D of Ihe^ Hi^^her 
Education A'ct spt^oifios ihaL f-^'deral assislanre be^ pro\dded for carrv>in 

^cooperative education programs uhich "alternate periods of 
full-t ini(>- acadeiiMc: ytudy with periods of full-tUDe' pulilu or pri\ate 
on>plo>,'mont . " Thus t he f edo ra k def i n i t ion c 1 oa r 1 y^/A ou id .-eein to 
exclude Iht' "[jarallel" coop a] pro^^ratM invo]\dnL; pari ^wnc 
study and pa iM.-liiuo woidc ass ij;ninenti. frc)iM 'j;ranl eh i^ibi 1 ily , 
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Tlic lite rat U!-o' includes many roupr r, it i vc- ctiu. r.lion pro-r.a 
modc-ls and prc^urain dc-scripfiuns. I/,',- ihc>' p.-..sc-nt .study, huwrvcM-, it 
dc-nions( rates lliaL iiLlnjdjKaj2_i^^o-n_un s j2_^^^d^^ 

^^-ilLi£'i}_EJ:il™2:l..- There- app.-srs to Ix- nu universal unifyin- or L-ui'dint: 
principle, beyond tliat of somehov.- .-iicsliin- cla.ss rooru3ad-,rorl. uyperi- 
cnce. 

The lack of a sin.L;le operational definition or ortianizing principl(>s 
for Cooperative educat ion. is not necos.sarily .a program weakness; It 
is quite possible tliat cooperative educat-ion can be ir.orft e ffe ctivc when 
individualized programs arc developed by sciiuols liasc-d on their unique 
philosophies and environments, particular student body characteristii s 
and varying courses of study. However, the exireme variations amon- 
interprc-tations- of the purposes .and components of cooperative educat ion 
progfams .do complicate both program development and federal over- 
sight 6f schools receiving program gr.ants. Specillcalh: 

Sinci.> (he i. omponent ,<■; and operat ion,"-; of infiividuil 
programs sh<juk' be consislent wjih ilieir mdix idiial 
interpretations of what coope r.at ivi- education should 
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';md do, il l>c'C(;nu^^" oxtrcMncJy iiiiporlanl lor school 
p^TSonncl ' > ch»a!-ly fl<*li!H'' their' proi^Min i)h ilosupi^ j 
and ul)v' ratu)n«)l fcjunrh'Ll Ion .'inci assui-c thai ihoir^ ])]an- 
ning c^llurls lead to a pro^r.ini wlilch ronh)rnr; Icr their 
prour;u)i clrlinilion. Otherwise^, ^uoal al ta iru j ie:i t nuiy 
be vo ry ciil f'ieuU. 

Sinc(!/ diffc rent prouran^.s p.uay ho ope r rLuvi*-T;nc[e r very 
dil'l'orent pro^uram cPcM'init ioa.^r, "tiiey are lil^ely lc> ha\(^' 
vt»ry dilfurent hjj^^i'^ic <^()als .a/, well. Thus il it> in\- 
poi'tant tli^^ rlTe.se^ mv'>ls*be cleai'ly deM:n (i l;v ll'V pro- 
gran) to 'uuicio Uu^ir proj^rap"! and p^Tiiiii sr- If-'ab so s s - 
nu^nt, and t]\at lh<' federal l:o ve rn 1 1 l^Ml t be io 
cv^aluale t^acli prro^^rani according to its own uoaLs, 

0 

If the' fi^cier,al L'.overanuMit is to C'ncoura*;e^ ilje <l(*\el(jp- 
mcMU" of co(;perati\ i'd'ac?iliun proiir/Lini-^ which have the 
grooto'-^t proP.usr ul &ucl(>.ss, it bectjnis^*^ extrei^^ely 
importaal to Ix^-able to detoi-nunc^ which I^iiids of pvi^- 
gvciins brtsed on wluit. kind.s oi ()pe r^a^ a 1 doiinilions 

sooni nijst successful, auci \(, offer uuicKincc*' to 
schools to iieip theHi i>uild upon buch succt'SS. Hiis 
may n\ean a series of '^uidi*linee or ]:)r(juram cU^veloi)- 
mont n comnieridai ions Ij^ased on difle^rent pr()^ram 
definitions; it xnay PK^an pcrfo rriancc* standards con- 
sistent vvitJ^. dificrent program models. ^ 



t>.d C(>opcrat:i \ e luiiication. ProOrAna Goals 

Like- (»pe rat ion rd definitions, pro|;rain uoaLs in cooporat ive 'tuhica- 
lion Vciry widely in nature- and e^nphasis. Ap^op.l tlie^ staled or iini^lied 
goals identified .tU^ion^^, Hie pros^ranih studied ,tre the f<)Ue\\in<;': 

1, i'o provuh'" I ucNmi! s opportunities for career c\ph)ra{!on 
within a mineral Held to :ajd in career seh'ction; 

2. Vn provir!<- sHifUMUs W'iih Icvhi.u-ai slsills aiul (^vpiM* i enc 
throuLlh s[)(cific c.'a r-eer " r cdat ed ^.oop i ol) a s i i; i m v< ' n t ^ ; 
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and ^ )ni(> pracnc.-.l ''IniMKiii r<' 1 at i on s " si ill i.Mimu', 
to l)«'lt(M' prcM)ar(*^ (in i(j r .cA-ctifual p^-rMwiuMV cmii- 



niiiKM-ily ,L;r(mps, through cMx^p a s ij nuusil 

5. Fo [,■■ »vidi- sLufiiMit^- from ItA'.-ihcnmr raniiiu's th(«^ 
OjJ^porf.inii y UMirljjpay for \hviv po.^t s.'ccjvia r\ rdu- 

6. To provide a moans for scHmoIs' - particularly rcda- 
tivoly costly privaU^^ schools to offFid tuition diilcM'on- 
tials and ihcrrhy eonipdo- f'or stiido!r..s wiih Ic?^^ cx- 
pcns^"c scliools noarl;y by oflcrinu ilu^ir sludc.-nts a 
way of n^ootinL; juch extra cos{.s throu.:ii svorl. assign- 
ments. 

The fir.^L three goals relate^ p*' c ^ f ica lly to different kinds of 
career preparation for students. How^ ^'er, similar goals can st<dcd 
froiiv an employer's viewpoint. Tor example, the firs! ' ■ ee j-oals miulu 
be interpreted as helpin- to assure employers a wurk foree of indivirliial? 
wlu, are- better (rained (Cloal ;:Z), inore .satisfied (Goal fl), and belter 
able to coiJe- with human requirenuMits, on tlie job (Go;il f3), C'io.'ils '4 
and ^5 have an equ'al opportunity einpliasis, and Goals /• 5 and -'"o invohe- 
the financinj: of rostseCondarv, education, I'lie last Lioal u. >;ht con- 
sidered to involve inbtilutional surs'ival raliier tiian eo'ucalional .(.nerrns. 

Tile Ktvidy indicates that tii<>S(-- poals are- lar from mutually e'\- 
clusiw; incited, most >,cliools espouse sewr.il of tlu'm. l-'.art ic ul.i rlv 
for- selu)ols relatively new ccoperalive .-dri.ation' pro-r.im.s, hn.m, - 
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crni'.Klcrali.Mis, nMiy h.ivc brrn of pninary inipoj-fanrr" in l!ir' (N'oismmi 

to iniiiatc a p ru'j ra j^ii. [lo\vcv(n', soliools ha v^'* ac a(l(M^ iic vuals .is well 1( 

llv*ir <.'\>op(MMl I'ducaiLcn rffoi'ts.- 

TliC' ii)\iltii)liL ily of L;oals is nc^t in il ^vU a proLMni'i, so lop*' a.s~ 

prograio>; r« ■co<.:r.izc' {h^: <)[)l' Vf\[\ouixl implications oC I hri oa « ilo\c- 

ovi.'!", soiiur o*' frfqiu-nlly adopt' d cooprrativi: odiualion pu-OLirain 

goals aro al Ic^as! partiall\ fonflictini; when espoused by liic s.iinr' pri:>- 

grci and r.\ay load to pro<.;raiii confvi [on or incon-. i'^l cru y. V'o r cx.nny) 

n sIikUmus arc to rccc i\'e^ '^iun-i-jar. .relations" trat p^p^ 
and introduclion to t!ic world of \.'tM-k, the- di:^ cl 
rel(;vancc of tha work a :ds ii^ni nenl lo th<straont's 
academic cours'e of stady i', noi of ko in-rpfr7'4<nCe . 
However, caree'r e:N [)lo ratic^n i^o^ds ri^qnin ihal v/uvl: 
assignira'ni s l^e at [east in the^ bro^d field iit \/}jioa 
the: studeiit is^ conbideiinL; ein[;h>y;penl . A schofiT with 
both goals niubt difle nMVtiat <■ belween ihei^.^i fo]- dif- 
fcretil students, ciete rn line' tile relatixe^ priority of 
each tzf'cil, or n^ake' other a r ran^ei rie.nl s lo a^ssure: 
that one goal is not met at the' e''v!)en.sc' of thu^ <>li\er. 

Emphasis on career ' xploralion jieneralK' inn^lies 
lettin^^ a student '^'j^y" several diffei^enl kinds of coop 
assiiznm(\V<-;, ]Towe\*er\ if a program wants to pro- 
vide students vi<ii tecimical skills nd <'\])j'rienee, it 
will gene fa 11 y eneourai^^'^ fhi-'iii to return \o \ lw same 
job for nniltipli-^ peM-if)ds sinca*^ il takes liivie' to lea ru 
enouyji to ta" e^ on te^hTiical r es j)ons i b 1 11 1 i es Itir an 
employer, l^ro^ra.nus holding both ^;oals face' a 
dile:nma, unU ss cUvir procedui-es exist for differeii- 
t iat ji>n f o V dif le ^'ent >.t udent ^ . Nto recn e i*. wh i 1 e. 
teciiMK.cii skills are most i^jti^'U a (.oiu*»'rn {\)v sluch-nts 
in tMiL'JiUH^r jn;,' anci otlu r rekMicelv let hnic.il lields, 
and c\ireea* i"*. pi < > i-.i t ion is .\ j)<irl ula i* ct>iu e rn oj' iM.ni\' 
libe r.<i 1 ^.i rl >^ s ! ,\;de nl .s , t k ea-e are a pp i r i-iU kv' ir.j nv 
tefjinji.il s ! ndent ,^ w lio would U ke t o I r y s e\aM'a ! kincis 
oi a»b .1 s<; ii'nmenl <, Tiuis poiu i«*:> b<i u-d on stu(h nl 
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V/hc^rr' finaiK icil cons id riM i lop 5 cM-c^jf key i n ^po j-t .nn f % 
it may ])r (iiiJiiull fcM" a bchcicj (o hkh'I uI^h'T 
V ith rrl ilion to r 1; i v \ cMuh- o f ih.' \v(j rk a:, s i^jii unit u,' 

liltlc'^ opportunity for can or i-:p lu rat ion, for cxanr^lo. 

Thr ^o a re: jiust 'a few of the poti-ntial inc 01- iyu-m ir^^ a^u^n^- pi 
<iram o^jt,)-, ichntificd in the V.udy. Sili^^ visit. ird'u'.^lQ tl.at .unu: r^chool 
do not fully un^U-rstaiul \hc' pro- ram]na( ic inip] ica t it^n.^ of ti-rir y^oal^, 
set workable' prioritios anion- thon;, rcco^uuizu \hc poimlial for conflia 
and lake^ stop-^ ti> rcrit^i,^ Ihem on S(>M-in'^ raliwfia! basis. 

Thv6v go.ils .aro^ of impor la^ncoM o the Office of EYhuMtion, since it 
provides fund::, lu operate programs with var^iiii^ and sumrlijvu.^ ip^a)n> 
siatent ^'oal^. More stndy it: m^edi'd of the^ aclUcil uoals of present 
cooperativo- educati(M- programs and their effects on pro-rajn opc-rati(M:s 
in order to:, 

. % Establish v.'hich ^uoalb a ro realistic under specifjrd 
condition:^ , 

Dcte rjninc' frequent inco^^s ist cncies among progrcmi 
goals, and tal.e- ;-tep.s to ln-lp pr(;gr;ina) rrC(jgni/;e' and 
resolve tlicscr in c*c>n s is t i*ncie s , and 

Bo ablc' to identify individual [)r()gr.am goal^ in <)r(U'f ' 
to carry out obj(*ctivr^ progrciiir evaluaticais })a^M'(i 
on these LK^als. 
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inlci rtnntion {vu\\\ tiiis study u'clu.Urs thai \i .f-or i .,^,iu'' ; ) rov idr s 

and run biucu-.sjul eo(>[;r rat iv.^ uc!u(Mti(;n |) r im i j , . . i .-v is>ii.' i 

£i rrnl -roups may ado[)t difiV-rmt ^oals o i:it crp r. i th.«ni difCornUlv, 
and ihcir priuriti^.-; typically rofU-ct liici: ov.tj pi rs[c;clivob. 

Sonic, of tiiu koy purccpLions and iiii plica I ions oi these diffL-rcnl 
groups Arc as f< . v^r 

IllL^^JjjL^^ concujMicd with prctcctin^ liiu 'qu.alily" of 
ihcj d(:-ruc in t:iuir fluid of sludy, and 'ol' asnurin-j thai 
coopcT i(i\'o cducatio-ii is rtdu\-ant t o th g; a cadcM^ il v coursu' 
of study. They nsay be uvtrunicly skcplioal ol cfMM) 
jobs which aru^ not directly ca rue r- rclat cd, anri .snmu- 
may nut be convinced llial tii<'' concept of cO(3pur<it ive: 
education is apj^-oj) riate to their field, i'acully ofl<-n 
q\ie.Stion whether and undeM* v. ho 1 condilioi.- acadeir.ic 
credit l6\vard.s raciii;: t ion siiould bewiwarded for co- 
op e\f>e^ riencc-. Some^ f^iculty bc]ie\'e the academic, 
depa rl nient .should he- responsiblr for siicii doci'-> ions; 
others may finri ovcrs'i^uhl r e [:)on s i b) ! 1 1 i e s tor oop 
stucients bu rdens op.u^, technical i i e hi J a cull v miy 
prefer students' r c [)e^^ t ed' c o<jp ,a ^ s i l'. nni e lU to the^ 
sanu'^ employer <is offeM'ir.i: th.'^ bc^st opporl^>mitv for 
cMi-thc^-job leanmiy. Liberal. irts Uuult\ le.av be- 
lie ve ^ a reer e .r^lo r. 1 1 ion to bo t h oo )■ t i icd I L ^ (U ^ i r,i])] 
while que.sl ioninu 1 h (h^^ i r.i'oil ii V of brie! and po.sibly 
superficKil o--:jjeM-ienc<'*;' in Diany difhwi-nt .u s -.a;: m neii I ^ . 
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jjj i^[>i ( yr rs . pd rt i l"u 1 a r 1 v I iin^c^ p ri v.il s t a o r 
ploytM'*^ iiiriiij' pr . (.nnrl in i ^n.h 1 ririfls, cflcnrirr 
lu'.kni^; lor" li;t\ii*< p-iMi.anriU <Mnph>\M'rs .mm'miu (.{;"p 
s<vM<l -nj '■, . They M la y In'' corn c iMirr[ u ilh :a ..^ u r ' 1 1 m 1 
in(ii\ i'luals a^sii',!i<»fl lo tiu^m dcyrli^p rn(JM"li Jail-.' an.«[ 
c'Xju' r irr^ci/ io Ijr N'aliu;!)]^' r » n pic • vr r ^, , 'and Ij^-lu-vc that 
l]n.M'irsi as.^ii;hmr!it i ;v la rj^cly :a. Ifarnin- o.ju- 1 Iimk ^ 
i()r th(' siuflrnl. 1 tu \ tiius favo, r liav i li.^. ihr- ^mmu' 
slucU'ii! return thcni each \\f>ri. pi-rifKl tiirou-huul 
hib or hc;r cz^.^p proL^rain pnriiv ipcaua?. Huivan ser- 
vice' UiM-noi rs uhu'li ser\"e'as cav.p a s s ; fjinuM i* ^ a r c^' 
morc^ liLely lo use' .sludenl^; as a va hia bi e- I <-J i ip( j ra ry 
staJf, pr',rticu]a riy vhere' lh(;ir fu?viip.: liniit^^ luns o i" 
the" laci.. of availaljle' perscninc«l inaan serieu.s i nan j>><.- v^* r 
cieJ'iriencie':s\ i luvcive' r", Owy '(juare' Hue ly ifj favor 
ha\i!ii^ the same slurienis retarn for repeale-d as.siLMi- 
Jncnts, since a "iraineci" .-Uvi-ienl^is e.s[u'cialiy \MUuible. 

bt lidcvTtj^ may \iew co(>p rxperienct^ m many vays; as 
a c!:anct for caieer exploration, a ir^eanrD of h(Tpin^^ to 
fitiance a c()llc<:o ef!K(:ation, a wav of jindinj, o f;.[ere 
cniploye-r" and ihws 'avoidin^^ a job search afttu* graduation, 
a chance to S(uv v/hat the v/orld uf N'/nrk is lilce and 
E^ain 'fuiiMaii rcd^Jajns" skill^^ fwr fe.tiirC' use, an (^asv 
wav lo L^el acarjoniic crtpdit, or a coniiji nat w >n of 
these". Depending upon their p r ] o ril i » , they nuiy fa\ or 
or oppose ]-epoa[(^d asbvunnien! to I ho saime mh, c^-'p 
job.s r from campus, as i j^nnu-n^ s v/hich pay but 
arecMiiy [)e riplie ra Uy related to their" acaderr.ie c(j\n\^.e. 
of stud^, \ e:ry deir.anrijn;' v/orh as ^, i^nmonl s- , (j) r re- 
(juireniont.^ !'(jr relalirii; their uooj; lo tntnr field 
thruuL,h a paper or other a s^; ii^^i^ ^-nt . 

^i!LLL*Jli\Llirl.'l!;[^If„^^^ mu^i atternpt (o [)alanei'' 

faculty, ^tu(U'nt, eind employt-r desires and noed-j, -ap.d 
to reioTuile Iheni with J'\'deral req u i i-enu-n I s .md the 
slated policic,-. and priorities ol tiie insl it nl i on, 1 iiev 
Jivjst satisfy cmplov ers il they aie lo niajnlaiir luu-ded 
Coop openings. [''aeully suppoi-t i." c^,-.<'nt!a! i! credit 

i': to p.o\-ided and maintained. Student doiuandv 
must ])e sul fiMcnl K ' <it hi f i^'d to assure pa r{ iei j >a't i on 
at lull pt*oj;rau) (scipvUJly, Aloi cjovcM', coop pfouia:n 

co(irdin.it^» rs arc* typu,.illy held res pon«^i L)]e lor opet- 
at in-' a pron ram wiiit h j.s "suecrs ,lul " based on tlie 
school's roa 1 s ;ind ob|e( t i ve.s , m nd "e t 1 1 e j en! " i n 1 1 nn,. 
t)f stal f tinu' ,t nd ot lie r ( o^l s . 
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If an incli\-iciual sc:iu)u]^s e(>optMMtivr cchu'.ciijon pro;'^i*ain is io bi- 
"J 

''successful" ill the i^r^MiK' oi* uu'rt inj'. its own then tiu ri-^ nnisl br- 

scHiu^' <.»cnnMl .i^.i^hjurmU not onl\ .ds to what thrsr j^oal 'arL% but .also-, 
c'lH lo the }) roi; iM M j) ric; r il u' s . ' CJivcm Liir djifrrrnt vir w;:)oir.t (if thr 
various' prr^icipaTil 'jroufjs, the institution nni-^l review .md a\>sf<ss con- 
flicting^ coiuri'M and pri<jritie:- and !'i-:a!;e rational decf>;iunv which a n> 
then foUowud in piourana ph'tnnint^ imd operations. Proj^-ran'-^ can bo' 
assisted ill thbi process if Uu'y can receive: from tli<^ Fedej\ul l'OV « ' nnr. ent 

G u id c; n c I i n t c r i r o f a !i y V e d e T-a 1 p r e^" e r i ■ n c e o v 
requireir.enLs whicli v/illaif^'cl goaL-^ ci'n priu rit ies , 

A^ss'istancc in idrntif \ iii^L^ probaljle^ ar<'as (;f conflict 
based on the c^\ne;rieniee of C)ther proi' rains, 

TKIp in icletitifvinu a 1 1 er '-^a t i vc p(»Ucu-s, pr ocedr.r es,, 
and cttttflirM - i'es(jiuii->;' a ppr oa .di , matciuc] to s[:)eoifK: 
goals and oh j ix' t ; \ Mirou^^jli n;anna!h u.r r i 0( wnrric iida I 1011 - 
which build upon the^ e\pi-rience^ 01 other pr ou i" a I'li .s . 

5 4 K'\ aj i ) y P r ojii r a iv a 1 1 c I s s u e 

A cooj-)<'rat ; /r^ rch:cation jjro.uram's goal's .and prioriu^-s !h Ip sliape 
its slru(turo, policies, and procedures. I'ased on in[orn?ation from tliis 
study, it appears tliat whaio\'i:r tin- s])ecific goals and pricjritie^^ 
agreed upon cooj:)c:rativc educaLi(jn prcjgrams Jiaist ma! i* (b i is ioie, 
concej'nin.4 certain key i-.surs. Oi eision.o on th<'sr i^sius:,^ whi( ii u re^ 
cl(usrly intcrrc.alcti and whicii them . elv<'s 'a ri> sli<aiLd\ alti'it^'d by ba«vb 
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^t;oal (l«'c is ions , iuiycM) la jo r ii M[jlic d l iop.-i fortlu s i rticl u ri' , c<m j ^[^(Jiu'nl , 
and iirpatts, <>f .'i coc>hi' i.il i V(i rdtualJUMi proi'raj ' I hry iiicl'idr^ {hr 
f(^llov i!Ji' : . ' 



ol' s i uc'\^ H r \ (J' ( i' ' ^ ili'^ ilLi ^ ^ n 1 1 1 u ' i > j ^ »-\ t i ; ^ 

tcchrdcal or \x>cali{jnal fields, (►r iiK ludr Ijln i-.* 1 
arts and ^"itu a rl s nu!|f;r.s, Thv- ''co\'r raa^-" of a 
program irs turn drl w rirdnc^s wii-U kinds of c(jopr^ra- 
live j(>L> ii.ust !";> id (.'nt i { i rd and fc r v/iial rK-rif.d:^; 
slvid.'nL-j«^lj j'i^at t iii:^^ anel (j^iior poli\,ir^: and pi'o- 
C(;du ri'i b^-^ cl^'Vc^loj^^ d lo hv appropi'ia I for 

bludc'nls v.'j'ih dii'f f i-c:ri M*,a jor fii-lds and I lir' refo in*- 
cf iflcVLTil coop not^d^-. 



D c 1 r ]• n n I'i aJ i ( ^ ! o f [he' vi:\<i*i' > ■ (.n.-oliasis on tarrr r 
cxp ^ o V'A to n^ vi ]■-> n • >■ ^ ai i . :r 1 1 j • ' 1 1 i c" t r r .n i ( a 1 u ) !; 
cxj,H r u; ( e . T!\c- ini-n^t r cp. ipli-^o i^^ iiiiplii a::- b il' i^nv' 
stiu]cf:t:-^ lo; i ff.a r iMV jf/o.- < ao!i prriocj, ^^'-ilcl■^ 

in turn alToct.s [h^' types ioi;-j b(f souul'ii, and 
oinplny I, r willin^n.'^^ .V {a ])articipai^'. Thr lalt».'r 
iiiiplirf, a-'sit:niru llic samo' slu'!* nls < o, llu- sarju- job!^ 
for rcpoalod periods. Wlicvv Hta(K*nls rr(-.^o [oc]ini*.al 
ficdds arr involved, rrpca^cd c'i ^ J unm cmU lo ihir-^umv 
job - -or at lfa,->L th*. same vmploycr n^iay sih-p.j^/ 
dcsiral^lv, cil i hug i^ii stvuKnIs in siu ii^^fiidtl- ]uay..lh<';n- 
srlvr.s prrft-r soriu' \'arii'lv \.'itiijn tb^dr Ik- Id (ar < 
tjxplcM M t io:; , \^hrrv Ul^cral arl-^ .s!udvnlb a rr^ inv.olvi'd, 
llicrc' \'i iiiMii ralK ui'L*alc'r tM'ipIia>b'> on diflcia*nt j<^b 
assi LMi] L-n : to [>c'nMit rxidcM-alion vdlbin^i brtmd field; 
hov/i-ycr, son;*' ridativcdy d.rnvj luiin^Li and i nu- r r.-> 1 i 
co(q> j(»b<^ niay ri'(p;!rO' rviM'^iivfi as.s!5:tai cnl of llii* 
sani v^ t udvnl, -4 . .Deris ifJtis o<i]V be inacu oti ati ii'di^idual 
ba.sis, I he scbo(d nnist n^akr' ^^oiiie polity dt 1 t r- 

minalioiV' in orfb-i* to dr\adop .i |ob pool '<i pp i o]) r bi i < 1\' 
l;alantA;d [o )pt^\'i tin* deju.nub 



I)^^ t ( i_i I d j' a ! : f . r I ) u i I » ^. n r M 1 1 . ( ' < f p. i y s > j t b ■ ■ . i'< - r . « > 
}o])f. . :N C'jiip i')b,s >!Ml>';! [:>S*<;\ifb' sUnieiiM \\ 1 1 i i <!u' 

nujne) { p<j y I ni t ioii ,ct nd; ol ha r t o - , i s (b; li n : po r it »d , ol 
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classroom slik]\ , tiM'n p.iy S(.ilc«, m;..v 1;.' jjio.'v 

which rspoMSf . t ;! M-r r | j1 f > r . s I j o i aii'i Icf hnu .i] 
pa^Mt 'v,r» -.^Js m^iv m.-.m- i 'U m'o] j n tiicJi 

to nw'"t sliuh'-n .n, * ri-^. Wh^n-^ si ucit ' ii t 

ai'c' Ir.'-s l;hi»!v i'> firp.M'fl i.f>>:i »h» ir . \^,\\ 

tin* worlv (^\p,' !* u can ! r ;;fi;i.«r\ ^orncm. 

stiul-nt, laculty, oik: im si i ! i:t ion a 1 -(;al 

r)|M_i^' / ] - Ml at ! f thr .I'ln pr orcrl' , ;a ' s S'**'*- 

cxpcrh'Mc Eftt h ]na/'jrai'i dv^W r;,u!io uik!^ 

UiV conp o^p.^ru-ncf; i.rccl''* i--U(jr (j) 
whcliu^r ci\-flit will ho* c^vt'n;. (2) vJu'lh^r cn^^'A 
will Count lowUrcL*^ L'raclwat ox tov.'Pi'<!^ n^k..io,r 
fioUl ]-o:|ai'rcinc'v ^: { 'j) \\[i-lhor co-.p ciech'ls arc 

t ran s ral^l o^ to olht-r majors or uthv'i" bchijols; .m^^ 
(4) w}H'!))o'r Liraclob .aro^ to h- ui\o'ii,, a:td if so, csinu 
what p-rfo'-i-ti :!icc^ st irahardb. 'I'horo is nocd U> 
pro\ido' soP.ic I'cUiona! and roasijnahly oh/ircti-. c 
means of c-vaUritinu stnricnt ud) p^- r:\; i'mancc and 
dclc^rmitiin its "\alnt''' in ton:is ot. credits, par:iui- 
larh \vh(*ro slvidctils may wdsi] to trans!*, r such 
crodl as froqnonlly occiirs in jcaiior ci^IIcl'c^s, 

for oxa)n]:»]o. 'Yhc' ros^:;unsihilit ^ fen* Lr«-rlil i^vala.-lion 
and awa.rd nji:\st he' cio{ (« r minoci ; (jfion it is shared h\ . 
tlio ctj^jp pr^urani of[*!L,oanri \arinus acacloivic 

dcparl lUv'nt s or tin-' ;icadon . ic aJIr^irs cdli^t^ 'I'Jio^ 
school Tiuust considrr- thr^ iir pi i cat ic^n s oi iiavin^- t i'v(\\\ 
dc-U; rminrd ions m.ido i)v (;thor tliati laci.ltv lUi-iiihors, 
particularly m ItM-n.s cjl l,»cnU\ .^\l]>p(WM I'or tlu-' 'ovw 
j^r.ain; yd ila^ iJi l; Uiculty jJiahr siuii (u J r nu n a! ion s 
can pr(j\(* ccjSliy in personnel t;:iio and i-.aso" olJa*r 
dillicult ios. . 

^l^Jj_LLlil^^:j!:/J''I}i_'''J_L'. J cji! cr la. C^op pr < >i; r,im 
ha\i'' heon ac<Msod ol ;-oM'^inv ' ' ^' "d .i j . cpi n ro 5a;M ^ " 
lor pcMjrly cp..;l)lird sludoal-:;' <ind oi "i re^inan;.', " the 
1m -st ^.ll;chMlts wilhni a :u hiK^l u r do p, . rt n ii-nt , I'.'.ii h 
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sc}!«.;(;l MiMsl (icU'^r! Mint' lis ('\i[>]\)i]l\ \ J f C{i!i '111 s, 

in (('I'M).-: t)!* I'T s .md t/.lir^r lactol's. St>ni<>' J^^J'woU 
i^^'^ «* ^" '"id tiuil .i^.,i<l(MMic*\* My 'Mrflitn rr ■ f'^lmls p.-r- 
lorjjY wrll on the nhM r('ii:i*ii ii-om a \Vv),rl tnM'iud 

wKii rcnt'Wt'd Iiitt-r. st ui c K'^-^s rtu)ir, worl-.; utlu-r,^ Ic.ir 
iK\<4;iti\(" tM!i;>!()\c'r rcat-t'lun -~ inc ludjnc^ th*' U>'i.s m ,i 
lol) s^it'-- it "c'lian.t-;" ni-r iri'.rn (jii st ii'J<':i' . F h 
SLiu)ti,) n ' dt'lcriMinr llu»' t'\trnt to wliivli will uSt'> 

schools h.iyi' ;i j'o put -tt i t\>r liio coiMjji s ^^n i ii v . 
So" Mr 'TiT/iMyk'' rs' f?nr rc^fc r:-v(l.. \\'i'iit»rit 

aiif sorccnirt^; oi tl'vij- onmi. Tins is p.: rt i l t.l.. 
dc^'irahjr wln-rr joij Hilrs cirr lo(\'AtcfI frt^i^^. tin- 
c\'>ni:')us, hi'l n\:i\ Irad lo ''sL.rr( Ji ' n oi't s I i;dr iii.^; 
uiin'v* t.r s.^ .i Vil \ ♦ • 

the iiii'ijc'i- Fci.:c;'.i ion j'rqtii'rt ;'ltru:Kit( po^riods 

of full-ii]Mi> c iiipio*. ni.-nl -^nd j'i'H-I iii^.c c In s rt>vj] \:uv 
for rt'dorr.lly fuj^dv-d prci j ; iiow < * \ r , ^ir,' p-o- 

i^ranis do op., rritt" on liu-^ pnr.illrd >-> rh od with j)-<rt- 
linu^' cl issc^ ':>nd p*; ri - 1 - Jobs.: Prou'-iPib 
Fc-drr^J i^i'-irtr. n:/,.-' . ud;r^ s'Wr Ci'^icc t>r Ediu ujn 
and Ic'^^islrM iyo rrqu: j^-r^i.-nt arc iTiC?. Oii^.^r' s.hrd- I 
conc( j*ns, n^nst ho coiis *dr ri^i , in/ludin.^u wiwliior co- 
op pcirlie i'^..! Jon is to bo p^Minfiat t; ry or rlootr.c^' 
SciiooFs witi' in:inda;t>rv ]')rourci:j.K ^'ir rrj-iicr^ prirticrla 
f M 1 i o : ( ■ n t \\'-:v t; 1 1 h o 1 r c 1 1 i I ' o s hjx 1 > r i n u a M o^ to p ( ^ 
tho nuniLcr (^t stwJrntr o^ vnti tifl c,.i:.pi'', at c)n\ L:i\rn 
tiiiic, apti na ] in • dowid<" u^<'^ o! dtM-jiutt :>;o\'-,, c - 
rfA;>r. s , .(II d ot ).r. r t'. m 1 1 • t ica^ . I Io\M^aaM , tjt 1 m - r 1 .k^ ^o r s 
may aiU-c,l tins (km isi'on. iSoi.-r .-.tdiool.-^ h <\c u; .»i^a to 
pr()i;ram^> \i 'in\a)Fr ao woid vt r. a, 1 lip iia* i s du!'inj 

tlio^ stacii-Mi's ursl unm- or ]iu)rr, lo!" o^.aiMi)lc*a ■ 

-La];'.''' ' ^1"''^ ' ' " '* .a^i'ail'vt ?• < • s d ,a ^ > I it v ;t iid 

[^Li! ^ ' ' "J" " : \ » a^ p/ ' " ! b ! I ' t \ 1 1 ) 1*' p ] I n . 1 1' 1 1 1 " 1 i . > 1 p, 
odat ,if ioa p ro - ■ i . i a. o last !)• (- st - dd i : ia>d v. it 1 1 i. t I In 
stdu»'»l, . • a d. 1 i I o pr ( i 1 K pro-jjana. rolt .s c)l tfir toi.p 
oMai 1 r f " ff : ae ,il i(a" t) la >i :a i n . d ; r U) , la • r" ! ) raj " } ; a 
^-->t .t ' t , '»nd p i 1 V • p,i t in L' l s i \d! \" < K ' r i i a i a t 'd . [ iio 
"lioasMia" o! tia p!o;':-i!M v atlna tbc in :^a a i a i ( *a .t 1 
a I la u t a r r s < • < m i , to i ) • ' o I » o a-> i d < la d > 1 o i ii a )i r ! . 1 1 a t ' 
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part i(M!l , rly in ool a iriin l « i ^ ul 1 y up iM , i! ;h<-' pro- 



t I 



uiu( , it .s(w' - n:.^ 't () be • i^- \v< ci r s prC i,) 1 1 ; p ;m i i-- 1 \ 
VvMiri-r Tv- ^ uIj y '.I re f! i 1 (■ V ! ] V imn'u'Inim jn if;.-'iti:>^ Mwn 

tor < f'U . , aL.i^lcuic su[)po^:' lur't^jc P!\.^lm!m 

find ^}^^t iilly tluM iPi,- si,. Ii , ,n : i it ; , 

ifUl lli.it :.(>]k;> of tiu'St'^ pr()^'I^^^^. 'I ( I 1 \ ! t i r s f\.M Inwrr 

1 1 ic icnt ] br cMfrjr*"! out by |'M% . "v. : l:t):. 
iL^'j '„?''*j'-'^^ ('1' i;c '^'j^-'T^^t nil i),. ^, ii , ,,,r] « o 

t.M\r!i Lu»- 'vip u h rirMv'r. prv = s. ^}.-.s ".f ()\,;:-- 

slnr]on' lu'Ui..! l\cs f<;r V i.'-p w-M-' a I "iii^ . 

coop, oiviii.'.^^.s t,) liivt u f .;ia:>M-;AM'i Work, ih.^v' 

iTiny ro.r- 'i* Lhis eor-l, .mci prc''<'r i'u-t cnri' to (jbtc'Ui 
tJioir o\.':^ [ob^; wiUioiit ori^lii, Viiri'c* loss lb an 'rill 
at'cifKoiii." . 'v^lb' iS for ^'>ii\} t .porionco, 

tuiric'i' cnarjob oro, scoiu on Ji i si ii^ ucl . 

Thcso aro^ sor. c)i' Uic koy pi-o,i;rctiiv^iali'' issues idoiilifiod by lin- 

study, j'l)oy aro^ in^p;)rt'ani in that o vy- pvou y:Au f;aeob liio^^o and 

r(^lrtod doC},si(;;T s ; if appropciati- dccisious ar.' not niadc^ du r i ii l: prourao^. 

^ plannin,u"pb,.'.('S, tiirP t^ia^bl^ ■] r. ^ mjy ariso^ v.'lim pro^i',oo>c bocoio-.- 

ope T\a: iohal. Morco/or, tln^^o' (iociiUun areas il'->o mlcU Soiin oI'iIm-- 

key proi^raio analy^.i.s issu(\8 for any fnturo ^ ooj^o ral i w^vl ueaj i(>n pro- 

^ran"), ovalu^it ion. 

Guidatua" 1 roii i \U<- Ql 5 o ot' i-Mucat ion - - in ilio i o n o of suo no i r a- 
oi tiio" l:oy i.^isurs a?ul su i- si ion s ((M* .i 1 !<• i-m.i1 j dec isioii:, !)a^r'(i on 
tho o-.po^riont ( ol o! lie r p lao' r'.ons — nn y be 1 p ^.' iioul jti 1 iu- p ro ' r.o o 
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An i^v ilw'iLt'u)^' 1 i;up;.'r-li i*' r ^Incat Imn piH.i.:'r.w". u-q ii i re ^. 1 lu* 
ideal il ic'ci!i(;;i f)l s;y..'cilic inc] ir,ii<j r.^ of i)r(Kir.':n /, lu rt • ^ y Hij-'in-M vJiich 
pro/^*c'nis can n^'\^,iirt d. Tiiiii' siiuly has Icjuricl iIirM cU'^^crtMit i vKjp- 
crativ'c ucli:c <rcu^i"' pro^'ran^s li.tvc \r^r\ tiiT'crciil proi^iam ..oaK ;*»ui pri- 
oritiovS. li iKi' «\a*c' c'^poi-art; Uiai indkaU^rs ol pro^'ram buccr^s iiiVi5t 

idcntiiif'd c.'^i thrsc ciiMt^rcnl ,L;oal • -I'ld pvioriti-r r.illit r tlian 

on ;iny uni\( r.^al coop^^ r at 1 ^a* odiicatum proiM-arii lUodrl. IN.v.rM-r, it 
so ('Ills lilvt'ly 'lla't a n't.jrr^ (a>n>piadi(';isi analysis, (;t coopc i*;it i\ c r^lia,i- 
ti(jn prui;iainb in\'ulvinu a s\st(Mnalic c \a]nin,itiun ol u D^/icb lai Li'-r 
samph^^ c;f ihc s^'vcral l)nndrc>d piaj^Lirnu.s rurjaMilly ujJt'V.ttin^ In ^J:.>uls 
lhrua^'Ju>ul tlu'^ co\int:\ - - could Ii"od ly^llu^^ dc vclupnVvM)! u' srrits (d 
coopG'rat I'/c* (^flucatluu iMudrls. Thcsr luudclb, each with it owi) lzoiIs 
and ril ic s, could pruvidc>^ a Ij.'Si^ tor lij ewif \ c l(;pn a'!i I ol d(^ ! mi il is 

and widelvj a,p])licable jiidj c.ito rs of program j,U(L{cs-'; iv.o rtu>\ (M*, li-e 
nunda-r o( in'jd(d:v sluadd be sutluicntly sni.ill \u n.^lv^' tbir cflorl lea^ul 

'l\\v' prt'stMi'f slufiy ha:', lec! (o the devt lopnicnt ol soMic^ po-'-'^i'dr 
indi( atur^' ol ocj])<' i\.it iv r rduc il'ion pi u;m .ini .sutn c^'^ , h rcbti-^i 
one o r 1 no la*^ .s p<u ilu pros'i\aiu uo.tl*;. They iu ( 1 ud<" I h<" ! (d 1 o vm 



Tiir pi{)\'v:\]>) liar pr(>\i'Ir(l shiMrnls with »it lc\-tst 

in^ f!i:'i\Tcnl crrci-s \\ iUiiii tlu* si lul^ nt ' .s l)ro<id 
field ol in^rvn 

Tlu^ stuclrnl is p.^ rmitrc'd tw diM/iVlc^ itjr li in-u'li' 
whcl n.^r" to I'-tiirii lo-' a -^cco:,d c')<'P to 
tin* Scin^.c job., 

Tlie scl-ioi)] h'^f- n pol'icv (if idcnt ify iuu, .dicI lias 

sucl: V.' 1 1; I ! \, jdL'Jil J U oci,' c'M>p ]oi), sPjIn i- 1 K'^ * : l: 

diiicrctit Ccl^•c<*v^^ wit Inn each p • i*t icip itinu .study 
area. 

Sliidonts h<*v< ' o o p; '"j rt \ia ii y lu i*c\^\yn to liii*^ 
samo c^'op ci''\j! v)y<;r' tnr sinuhai- or pi-M-^i-os- 
sively n^ui'c dc nir* iid inj: ,ab s u^niivvnts eacli work 
P'jriod. 

' Coop jobs aro. dlrocMy ridated to stuch^a c-ai'rer 
fiolds and in\<^yho i:["oeiiic teclinical sl'iUs or 
cxpi* ricnec . 

Faculty e o <•? 1 d « M" c'o o p a s s i n n u> n 1 s h u 1' i' u i o 1 1 1 - 
ly earec r- ridatc^d lo descnwi^ acadL-niie cr(^dit 
towru'ds j^radiialion in ihc studmt's major licld. 

to wu rj V. orld vt V(^' ucKi_h 

Cixjpjo'os a r e' a\'a ! h'lbl \\ !i ii:h do ii'*! (h-'nianfi 
previous jo!) e^^por Iluu t'^ or ,<idv<)ncrd skills. 

iMi'ipl ( *y Ol- s witli .rrtain coop jrih.^ proxifK' 
sp^'Cific su p<M'\ i .si on and (oj-Mi.il i)V ijifoi'i^ui 
traiiun:: in "hiunan rokitvons" ds apr>liod lin 
Work s i t iiat ion . 

The srlvMU ha:-, a f)ivoi of .oop n.l>s vhli^d^ ar^y 
U r f 1 o . I ! y ! 1 ) t i 1 f s 1 I 1 1 n o ,v t M » j 3 , 1 : , V, I . , V , J ) , , m . _ 
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1 

Thi.'" .soh<)t>l i'r{)f>its\ and sI'k'ohIj' and staff ^dlal 
iM*ati^, tl.al a [)i)!icy is rnarl^*^ of .sundiiiLi w ' 'nuMi 
ai:ci /^ority stud».'M.Ls to ciP.pU)V''rh at'd to jol)S . 
in ciivi'i'V areas w'lrro^ traditional bar^*ic»'r.s lo 
tJioir ciiiploviiuMit L'Xibl. 

. • * Tl 1 8 c ' 3 o ( A h a a 1 a r p r t j po rl i c > n of n a i\n u 
minority v r(>up coont* rat edJieation stiidcnf , 
relative to liieir pruporiion^s in its tut'al studriit 
body and in participalii. r; major dispart nicnl s. 

VV on 1 e n a nd m I n w r i { y u r a d ua t o ^ of t ^1 o coo p 
educntioii p r o u •'^i 1"^"^ r^-poit. pcrnianont onipjoy- 
n"icnl l;y o ni plo /or s and in career tic Id. s witli 
♦•rAditioiial barriers a^^ainst women and miuori- 
tios. 

V/]'( ro financial hrln f(.;r stnclority l'i"oi".i Ion-- im < >> 
familif s is^^ '.^ o:; • : 

7'he sl\'u>o1 h?s a pool of relatively hi\:h-payinL,, 

low- exp<'n.-e iobs^ 'vhich ha\'e'beo'-i d< veli:)j^ed 
(and v.'huli arc heir!) [nv studtMMs inv w lu>m ti- 
iiauc^-^ ^^re pr.nicti'y mi pf > ria n^- e. 

AyeraL^c e.li:dc*ni earnings from coop it*bs art* 
sufficic!"it to cov<»^r - -or contribu-te si lmi if icc'. nt ly 
to tuition and otiie r fees. 

Sliidenl^ report ma*: ccr,>p pa rti ci pal mn lias made 
il pof-si'ble tor^ th(Mn to remain in school, 

W1hm"(^ off >uM I in i^' i ' tit ion dific* ^'cntial*--' is n ijoalr 

Avel'afM* stiidt^nt (^ai'mni^s from t o'>p jf^hs, are^ 
ccjnuaicMt lo oi' ur<'al(M* than ihc tuitioii dif- 
f CM' iM'it la 1 c: {)(K\(.'en the coop ^cddd aivj 
identilK^d pu!)l;c coUciums in liie same ;<u'ea. 
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StudrtUs rc[)(>'*l tl). it p. i rt i c i il 'ion 'in tlic 
cuopfU-ati V(» (*f]uL»it ion [>ro jMin lias Mi.uic' it 
possil)li'^ for then, to .atlcrul ihis .scluxjl in,- 
stead ot c'lnolher lo.---" cxp. n^ivo^ ^iiist il ut Ju,n. 

Tho sclicjol Hoi's lu-' cj)<ir.'('^ tuition icos for 
cooi)r rati v(»^ oducatlon wcjtIs ass i j:nj^i.Mit s. 

Th(-S(^' rc .'t^sojU llic liinds of \:Aiuat<jrs \'hitJi can usoc! to, 

cvaliuit.'" coopr rrtivo cducalion proL^rains, basted on tln-ir individual 

goals. However, since' ))iust proi;r..ins l*'."o sc^vc^rxd fiiffiM'ont L'.oals 

wliich PMxht Uc reconcile^, inciicators ior any individual program nwisi 

reflect its spacific goals and priorilios-. 



5, 6 Siunmary nt Study In^:)!u.r:t*iun^ 

The present study has provided for the idei:tif ication u\ a sor.ies 

of cooper,alive educ'ation program j;oals aqd approaches, ,and for'^\hc::__- 

idontificalion and initial analysis of key issue-s in llie dovelopnient and 

operation of coopo.r.a^ ive'oducal ion proi^rcin^'j . The study ther(d'ore has 

Provided insiulits into the: nature of cooperative 
education pro-rani uoals, willi einpliasis u puix^-^^t--^^ 
extent to vs'luci:: such poals yary across pro^^:; rams , 
are realistic, and.are consistent, /in-.as of con- 
flict amoHi; ;^oals liave been s uli l;^ st t- d. 

Identific^d possible^ a. rc^-^s o( CtMiflict anri compromise^ 
based on liu- differing chMitiitions (.1 uoo m- r;at i vo 
educatic)n and lla^' dilierim: proj'ram pf'^rt e])t ions of 
thf^- various parlieipant l- rcjups ; st ud(uU s , faculty, 
^ staff, and einplc>vo rs . 

Su{>urst(^d ]M'o!jran\ issur:' vlikh nrasl be c on id(»;j cd 
in any jMau- r.im ^analyiSi;^ o r" e \ a 1 ua 1 ion 
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in sun.nLtry, thi>. study .'«is proMdc^d ^iisi.lu , ..n;l ,m dc r s ; aud i n : 
of coup.'^aliNc- .dur::t:on, !)asrd on cLdil c.s.^ stndir., t..lr^>i:on- /lad 
HKul ^.ur^v^s, and iho rc-iow of cons idcMvd;!.^ srCond.irv data. WiiiK^ 



the infoiTia'tlon obtanjcd is^ not u^sirrali/abJr^ to tla- unl>vi-..^ ul <-oo!hm 
ti\c cdt^caLiun proijr, iiifv nallonwid.', it dors sp^ci'^x 

Koy i'r.clo^rb wbicli must :mv (jc;ns id., red in ,i l.r^a 
study , ' , I 



.'t.K sib rccpii red in ine 



Tho k\Kr-: of pr(di:.una.rv an: 

devrlolH'na'U an c /a ! i:at ] cah ..f cooiK^rat i . t^d-ica- 
tioi^ ort; .^ra?v.s, and 



AroP-. in whu.^.d]:,. onica^ o*' 
i^uidanct; anri ^- ^ an c to c 
bclxKil^. vi^'.'lhf" darin- tha 
ploniLMUaliu'i pr t];*- cJn.:c;!llL' 
coon-rati',(.- t d.u atiun proi;r 
tlic?.r^ pro f ranis. 



j-wucation LotU'i pro', idt-^ 
uup'^n-ai '• r du(\'!rion 
ini t ia ^ pi .» an 1 il. a ad' • ♦ • - 
(»p< r-'lior, ol I '^t 1" 
^na;h , Ma- .adn-' s' rm la'n in i 
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